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Number 16. 
Whole No. 116. 


To our Patrons. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-England or 
The National Journal ef Education. 


Music Books for Sunday Schools, 


respectfully re- 
H.8S.& W. O. PERKINS, 


quest an examina- 
tion of these their 
GooD NEWS. 
BY 
R. M. McINTOSH. 


newest two 
by schools about 
to 

hey will bear 
comparison with 
any others. 


THE SHINING BIVER has a pure, sweet 
title, to the character of the hymns, which 
are w and skillfully setto music. Representative 
songs are: 

““ Whiter Than Snow,”’ page 98. 
“ Shall we meet with the Loved,” page 106, 
“ Sweeping through the gates,” page 130. 


GOOD NEWS isa most cheerful companion to the 
other equally good book, eg oy only as the tastes of the 
two composers, and perha aps the requirements of singers in 
each vicinity may differ. Representative songs are: 

“The King in the Manger,” page 3. 
“Sweet B ve and Bye,” page 96, 
“ Hear Him calling,” page 120. 


Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35 cents each. 
-OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpureys will ¢ ematn ta Bo Bost. ing the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Tat Examinations. 
The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen w names are subjoi by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 


REFERENCES. 
Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Epise. Theo. School ; 
Professor Dunbar, ean of "Faculty ; Professor Gurney, ex- 
Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Professor F. Bowen; 
Lane; (Harvard University 
M. Mason, Esq.; Hon. Robert Wiehe 

on S. Hillard; *Hon. Richard Frothin 
Rev. Dr. Tyler, Prof. of Greek, (A 
Phillips Brooks; Rev. E. M. P, Wells, D.D 
Vinton, D. D.; Rev. Dr. Warren, Prest. Boston Unio 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 11622 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on Tuurspay, Oct. 4 
1877, in the commodioys new College Building. Clinical 
instruction is givenin the Woman's ital, Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic > Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Wi 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 
triculants of the year. Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., De 

N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila., 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF BIOLOGY, 
SALEM, MASS. 

Second Session opens July 6th, continuing. six weeks. 
Especial attention given to study of insects, marine animals, 
dredging, and shore-collecting. Admission fee, $15 00; to 
lectures alone, $5.00. For further information apply to 

A. S. PACKARD, Jr., 
Director, Peabody fepdemay of Science, 

ALEM, Mass. 

SPELING & ALFABET. 


Adres, REFORM ASGESIASHON 
ROOMZ, 33 Park Row, N. Y. 


aa Greenwich R. 
Mi Music Hall, Boston. a3 
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BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1877. 


T. COTESWORTH PINOKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Unton 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

TEACHERS)’ attention is called to our Agency for 

with positions. Constant demand for 


Principats and Beane or Famiigs should examine our 


list, ee of tes of the best American and For- 
eign, (No charge to Principals 
or Families. 


The U. S. School and College Directory, — a guide for 
those having children to information of best 
Sent free on r 3-cent stamps. 
. COTES ORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Matenal, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
30 Union 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


MAY ATLANTIC, 


NOW READY, AND FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


WHITTIER contributes a poem entitled Hymn of the 
Dunkers, 1738; Mr. LONGFELLOW, reminiscences 
of Castles in Spain; E. C. STEDMAN, some verses, 
Seeking the Mayflower; and W. W. STORY, a poem 
on Girolamo detto il Fiorentino. The number opens 
with an illustrated article on Crude and Curious In- 
ventions at the Centennial Exhibition, by EWD, 

H. KNIGHT, author of “ Knight’s Mechanical Diction- 
ary.”” Mr. JAMES finishes his story of The American, 
and the conclusion of the Diary of a British Officer in 
Boston in 1775 is given. C, F. ADAMS, Jr., con- 
tributes an historical paper on The May-pole of Merry- 
mount, and Col. GEORGE E. WARING, Jr., writes 
of the Life and Work of the Eastern Farmer. 

Besides these there are two. short stories by SARAH J. 

PRITCHARD, and G. P. LATHROP, and an account of 
The Wagner Music-Drama, by HENRY T. FINCK. 
The Contributors’ Club is as bright as ever, and in 
Recent Literature Mr. HOWELLS reviews Harriet 
Martineau’s Autibiography. 

PRICE 35 cents a number; $4a year; with life-size 
portrait of Bryant or Longfellow, $5 ; with both portraits $6. 
H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., BOSTON; 

HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR DRAWING. 


For time, terms, courses of study, study, and other particulars, 
address L. S. THOMPSON, Sanvusxy, O. 


or Art EpucarTion, 
Boston, Feb. 22d, 1876 

Having been asked to express my opinion on the qualifica- 
tion of Mr. L. S. THompson, of of Sandusky, O O., to conduct 
an Institute for the teaching of Industrial Drawing, I have 
much pleasure 1n sa’ ne | that I consider him eminently qual- 
ified to do so. I so high an opinion of him that I 
question whether any pod in this country is better qualified 
in all the subjects, to give sound instruction in this branch 

education to teachers of public schools. Since residin 
here, I have watched the career of Mr.: Thompson wit 
great interest, and wich some opportunities for forming an 
accurate judgment, I would say to teachers and others, that 
they may safely trust to Mr. Thompson's lead in this matter 
of Industrial ove: I hope to hear that he has been ex- 
tensively engaged in such Institutes as are contemplated in 
several States for the study of this new subject, and I have 
no doubt but that all his stadents will be satisfied with their 
experience, and the cause of Art Education will be much 


promoted. Water Smirn, 
General Sup’t. of Drawing, Boston. 
mgd State Director of Art Education, Mass. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS, 


Offers superior 00. to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scie education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate, Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


inter | offered :— 


usual Academic course of four years for the degree 
Il. A Philosophical course 

B. Ph, | (The same as with Modern 


C. E. 
IV. A Theslagical (Tufte we School) of three 
years for years all others—for the degree 


of B. D 
Examinations for admission June aut and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 
106 2 College Hill, Mass. 


CARD. 

Having bought Mr. D. Horsrook’s rights in Real Estate, 
Tools, &c., &c., the undersigned is prepared to fill promptly 
all orders for 

Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, _ CHAS, W. HOLBROOK, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. 116 eow d 


The May ATLANTIC is strong in poetry and prose. Mr. |: 


KINGDOM 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


A new play Sabbath 
schools and public schools, with 
easy music for young voices. The 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, Music, Motion 
Songs, &c., for the school-room. 

Price 50 cents. All orders must 
be post-paid to my address. 

Mrs. G N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Melrose, Mass. 


American Kindergarten, 


nd NORMAL TRAINING SCHOO 
At 44 ‘ast Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW 4 YORK, 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

A set of material, cheap and beautiful, arranged by 
and conuthetensl only for Miss Cox. Schools and Families 
supplied. Material, als». for “ Books without Words,” 24 

vole, to be made by the children. 115 


Cyclopeedia of Education. 


(See Book Notice in Journal of March 22.) 
A single volume, uniform in size and general style with 
Appleton’s American. 
evoted exclusively to Educational topics. Interesting to 
all literary persons. Sold only to subscribers. 
Correspondence invited, “a specimen pages sent upon 
application. EO. A. SPENCE, 
No, 199 Federal St., Salem, 
Agent for Essex County, Mass. 
aLPRes BUNKER, Boston Highlands, 
Agent for Middlesex County, Mass. mg 


National School of 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and al] 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversa 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. Chart 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 


Spring Term opens on Monday, April 23. Send 
catalogue. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.., President. 


“SILICATE. 


for Stats or Leap Penci1, 
adopted and extensivel 
Boards 


of Education York, P and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS, Leading Books 
N. Y¥. SILICATE 


and "Stationers them (stagle 
BOOK SLATE C 191 Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to Tracers. 107 8% 


ENGLISH &, CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
No, 10 Somerset St, Boston, (Batablished A. D, 


The course of study is arranged to secure a Serres wre 
aration niversity and for be emt 

Co recent examination papers wi sent on a 
ok” (102 tf) 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. 1. 
Tuition, Board, and Incidentals, $350 per »_in ad- 
vance, quarterly. Summer Term begins April For i in- 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. _— St, 
osten, or THomPpson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street. 


0 TT MISS C. S. COLBY resumes in- 
ELOCUTION, 


Baxter, and 
est Sprinefield 


To fo ‘Teachers thew 


Cyr offers his services. He gives private lessons, with the 
view of meeting their difficulties, so as to enable them to 
fulfill their duties with greater satisfaction. Ten private les- 


1§ 00, with certain privileges. Address Pror. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &°c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open ly aoth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Scientific, B Biblical, Prepara apes For cata- 
logues ess Lucius H. Bucase, D. 82 


UNIVERSITY. Colleges and Schools. 
Address the 


Open to both sexes. Registrar, Dr. D. 
ParTen. §2 22 


COLLEGE, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. Stat 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
acth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, N: Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. yy 


DBv2r COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and N courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Surrn, D.D., LL.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
REGORY, egent. 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D. 


COLLEGE, ty Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the a C. B. Hutserr. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, M Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the 1. W. ANDREWs. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines. en on cate 
logue, address the President, ALex. Burns,’ D. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


AOIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Oak- 
land, Cal. Vear opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Banton. | 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpmex, 426 East 26th street. 


OF IA, Medical 
For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. 
O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POL 
sage INSTITUTE. Scientific De 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.o al 
sone 
epartment of Dartmouth 
R. Hanover, N 
ASS. INSTITUTE 
Entrance examin ve 4 and 5, and September 
19 and20. S. Boston. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct 


for ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursawx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BEADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Semi for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annig E. Jonnson, Principal. 101 22 


HAPPELL HILL Female Col 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


D4* ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. gitf 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, Princ. 5128 


» Phil- 


sons for 
CYR, French Literary Tnstitete, 174 T t 
street, Boston, Mass. m4d 
EACHERS INTRODUCED for all Address 
“4mer. Educational Union,’ New- 
Vork. Monthly Repor: 
1857. Send for Matual Plan and A pplication Form. 
Voce CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Speech Watrer K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ 
Sch. Oratory). Send for circular to Na Maas. 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 
N.¥.; $:peryr. Anna Randall-Diebl, pols 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of it advan- 
tages. Address Cuartas C. Bracpon, Principal. 4622 


JAMES MASON’S English, French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day for Young “=. 38 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 


W SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, << For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


FEMALE COLL. = INSTITUTES. 


READ INSTITUTE, 
MAS 
Confessedly seminaries for young ladies 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. =! R. 
Greens, Principal. 


gw4 RTHMORE COLLEGE, uvder care of 
E. Macitt, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ees LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 2 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 
HEATON FEMALE my Norton, 
Mass. Summer Term begins April 3. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss Eten 
M. Haske, Principal. 106 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


Arrest ACADEMY, 


Prest. John Adams. e in the 
manner. Address W. R. LL.D. 

BARRE AC Ba Vt, has two rtments, 
SPauLDING, incipal. 


HAMBERLAIN Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, pleasant, and homelike. 
catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Princ. R2 22 


Oe -HALL SCHOOL, 2 = 
Boston. Scientific, 


M 


departmen indergarten, Preparatory, and 
sexes from three to 
Special students received in al) 


twenty-one a of age. 
sections of Upper Department. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South 
pares Boys fer School. 
cataloeves address Rent. F. A.M.. Principal. 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 


For 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS : 
aA A AGENT FOR 
Non-Blistering Platinum, 
Analytical Bal and Weights; Improved Holtz Blectric sabiaines, $25 each, ie 
5-inch sparks. "Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


Large cloth- bound Catalogues, $1. soeach. M. B.—J have no partner in business. 


301 WASH INGTON ST. 


cation. 


413 


Box 874. 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 
Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools,— of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Desicn, Mar DrawinG, ExamINATION 
Papsr, or Manuscript of any character. The va.us of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its wafailing points are economy of TIME and MONRY, and a CONTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 

a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on appli- 


PAPYROGRAPH Co., 
43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


UROPE. 
Special Rates for Teachers. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DR. LOOMIS’S SUMMER TOURS. 
Address BOX 303, 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses 
For catalogue address Henry Prigst, Principal. 22 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musica! Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 63 2 


HAmrron Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ArmsTRonG. 66 zz 


ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 

Metre VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with instruction in 

ciass or private. Address Capt. J. K Bucxiyx, AM. 
W-BKRITAIN SEMINARY for 
Ladies. Address N. Camp, Principal. 


E!tRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrtn, Princ. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Ve, 
has su advantages for Classical and and Scientific train 
ing. Apply to H. T. Futuse, Principal. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass 

Compiete in its for Classical and Scientific 


70 22 


study, Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurron, 
NEWTON E and Class. School 
Address N. T. est Newton, Mass. a2 


WABENER'S Polytechnic Business College, 
Providence, R.1. The most practical institution of 
leoraion | im the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 

W. Warwer, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. | 


For or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 Zz IL. N. CARLETON, ipal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 


For circulars, address 
122 CHARLES A. MORRY, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL ART goness, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTO 
Directer. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russett, Principal. $5 22 


ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, RL 


Regular course of study two years. A S and Advanced 
Ceurse for special classes of students. for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send 17 of Baas Collins’s 3-page and Title 
Sueet Music Songs for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
6 tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


P. H. RODEN, 

(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) 
TAILOR, 

352 Washington St., Boston, 


{s hey J Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices. 
Liberal discounts to Clergymen. 113m 


Frames and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS, STEREOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 


FRAMING, from the simplest to the most e!aborate, 
done promptly ‘and at reasonable rates. 


GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 
34 Bromfield Street. 
NOW is the time to Top-d 

College Lawns, (irass Plats, and 
law n S. color through the season. Excel- 

lent for flower gardens. Exten- 
sively used about Boston. Trial bags, sufficient for 100e sq. 
feet, 60¢ ; 100 Ibs for 4 on Give it a trial; it will please 


from chemicals. No odor, lumps, 
or weed seeds. Clean to handle, 
inexpensive. Will uce lux- 
uriant grass of a Ricn Green 


GROUNDS. Use BOWKER'S 
LAWN DRESSING, prepared 
H. BOWKER & CO., 
mse 43 Chatham St., Boston. 


N. H. EDCERTON, 


Ne, 924 Chestuut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Successor in 


Philosophical Instruments 


To J. W. QUEEN & CO. 


Physical Instruments 


Of all kinds made to order. 
Sole Agent in America for the celebrated 


MECHANICAL MODELS 


Of J. SCHREDER, of Darmstadt. 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. Send for catalogue. 


NORMAL SCH 


The next term will begin Feb. 
$4 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. MASS. 
F or catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpzn, A.M 


For L 
_For catalogues address the Principal, D.B. Hacar, Ph.D 


ESTFIELD NORMAL SCH 
W te OOL, for 1876. 


etc., 
Principal _ 


___KINDERGARTENS. 


H1iO CENTRAL NOKMAL, MOD AND 
O Kindergarten School. ful) 
curses in Normal,— E 


Summer Ki Traine for Ladies commences 
Ap ii 4, 18 Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
‘ shanty, 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Cao obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST /N CHEMISTR Y, 


A graduate of one of the first A , . 
most noted German mer'can, and ore of the 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
187 
ELLEN Principal 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


A New Era in the Line of 
Blackboard Rubbers. 


An Eraser that is Cheap, Neat, Convenient, 
Durable, and Dustless. 


Teachers and Pupils will be re iced to welcome an in- 
vention that is destined to su all those clumsy, dusty, 
worthless Erasers that have so long been a source of annoy- 
ance in the school-room. 

Superintendents ard Directors will be glad to be able to 
procure an article that is cheap, tasty, and durable. 

All will be convinced, by a single trial, of the superiority, 
of the Cumm~x over every other Eraser in the market. 

Send 15 cents for sample. 

Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK, 
Illustrated { 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10¢ 

J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro -Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 

all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed 


i by the most 
ns in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 


phlet and Testimonials Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. Y. Say what ge BEWARE 
ro-Voltaic Chain Belt 


OF FRAUD, This is the only Elect 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 

It will detect and indicate correctly 

change in the weather, 12 to 24 yey | in ‘ad. 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
appreaching and from what rter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. ‘armers can 
‘ge their work according to its predictions. 

t will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
a) son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
i tached, which alone is worth the price of the 


i combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 


Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H. w. & co., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 

- We have carefully inspected the above de- 

a) scri Signal Service Barometer, and found 
it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 

Syracusz, N.Y., Au 

Send immediately six dozen ae oe 

gives good satisfaction, 


Ship “Twilight,” Saw Francisco, Aug. 1, 18 
I find your Barometer works as well ao-one that ey 
dollars. You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. B. Brooxs. 
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THE COMING FLOWERS. 

Awake dear sleepers, from your wintry tombs ; 

The sun has turned the point of Capricorn, 

And "gins to pluck from Winter’s wings the plumes, 

Of darkness, and to wind his silver horn, 

For your return. Come to your homes, forlorn 

In absence of your odors and your faces; 

Like Rachel weeps for you the reaved Morn, 

As often as she views your empty places, 
Erewhile the daily scene of her and your embraces, 


Come, pensile snowdrop, like the earliest star 
That twinkles on the brow of dusky Night; 
Come, like the child that peeps from door ajar, 
With — cheek, upon a wasteful sight; 
And shouldst thou rise when all around is white, 
The more thou’ll demonstrate the power of God 
Te shield the weak against the arms of might, 
To strengthen feeble shoulders for their load, 
And sinking hearts ’mid ills they could not full forbode. 


Come, crocus cup, the cup where early bees 
Sip the first nectar of the liberal year, 
Come and illume our green, as similes 
Light up the poet’s song. And O, ye dear 
March violets, come near, come breathing near! 
You too, fair primroses, in darksome woods 
Shine forth, like heaven’s constellations clear ; 
And come, ye daises, throng in multitudes, 
And whiten hills and meadows with your saintly hoods. 


Come with thy lilies, May; thy roses, June; 
Come with your richer hues, Autumnai hours; 
O tell your mellowing sun, your regal moon, 
Your dewy drops, your soft, refreshing showers, 
To lift their blessing hands in Flora’s bowers, 
Nor e’en to scorn the blindweed’s flossy gold, 
Nor foxglove’s banner hung with purple flowers, 
Nor solitary heath that cheers the wold, 
Nor the last daisy shivering in November’s cold ! 
—Chambers's Fournal, 


Editorial Opinions. 


NEBRASKA is a State possessing wisdom beyond its 
years. It pays male and female teachers exactly the 
same wages for the same work. So does Maryland.— 
Maryland School Fournal. 


Trxt-Books.—The trouble as to text-books cannot 
be cured by State uniformity, the publication of the 
books by the State, nor by State purchases. Legisla- 
tion for any of these purposes will be short-lived. It 
cannot fail, however, to do great mischief while it lasts. 
The true democratic policy is to empower each school 
district (not sub-district) to determine for itself the 
mode of supplying text-books whether by purchase, 
with funds raised by taxation, from local booksellers or 


the publishers, whether they shall be free or sold to 
pupils for a price, the duration of their use, etc. As 
our public education is free, it doubtless engenders a 
feeling that the books ought to be free too. The com- 

laint as to the cost of text-books, and the call for legis- 
ation do not come from the patrons of private schools. 
Let us make haste slowly.—Osio Ed. Monthly. 


PoLiticiaNs on Epucation.—We have learned not 
to put implicit faith in the utterances of mere politicians 
on the subject of education, They are apt to be in 
favor of what they think popular, and scarcely one in a 


for education. In a general way, we are disposed to 
keep cool and wait until we ascertain whether he really 
means what he says, whether his acts correspond with 
his words.— enna. School Fournal. 


SCIENCE AS AN Epucator. While our own school 
education was chiefly confined to the “classical course”’ 
with its predominant literary element, and while we 
firmly believe the “ Humanities” must ever be the dasis 
of the culture that most broadly and thoroughly devel- 
ops the man ; we yet have a profound appreciation of 
and respect for the knowledge, the methods, and the 
workers of this new domain over which preside the 
clear-eyed, patient, fearless, impartial genii of Investi- 
gation and Experiment. ‘The scientific spirit and the 
scientific method cannot be too highly praised. We 
believe they are among the mightiest of civilizing and 
refining agencies. The world owes to them more than 
it has yet known how or ventured to admit. To dif- 
fuse this spirit and this method still more widely is to 
further ameliorate man’s condition, further advance hu- 
man Civilization.— Wisconsin Four. of Education. . 

LEGISLATORS AND EpucaTors.—Our national Con- 
gress ought to be made aware that the schoolmaster is 
an active aggressive power in the land. The school- 
master ought to be able to prove that he is such. Our 
statesmen ought to be taught that they have no duty 
paramount to that of providing for the enlightenment 
of the people, in respect to the one great source of en- 
lightenment, — general education. They ought to be 
compelled to see that necessary aid withheld from this 
work is simply national self-stultification and disgrace. 
As well may we let the fountains dry up, and still ex- 
pect our water-courses to furnish the needed power for 


the revolving wheels and spindles of industry. That 
style of statesmanship which delights itself in stinting 
the essential aids to intelligence, is not a commodity 
that will long pass current with the American people.— 
Educational Weekly. 


Bive Giass.—But how are we to explain the mar- 
velous cures that have appeared to be effected by the 
blue-glass treatment? We are inclined to think that 
the sunshine which did of come through the blue glass 
was the curative agent, rather than that which trav- 
ersed the colored panes. We believe in the benefi- 
cent influences of sunshine,—the pure natural article, 
and not merely the residual rays that get through the 
Pleasanton strainer. We do not doubt the honesty of 
the General, nor that he really believes he is improving 
on the divine gift of sunlight, by his blue-glass filter ; 
but even if it were a deliberate deception, we could for- 
give him for it, so long. as he requires only one blue 
pane to seven colorless ones, Anything that will 
induce people to let the sunlight into their houses, is to 
be welcomed, if there be a spice of quackery in it. Else- 
where in this number of the Yourna/ the mischief done 
by blinds and shades is dwelt upon ; and we can be 
grateful for any harmless delusion that helps to get rid 


of these perverted contrivances for shuttiug out the sun- 
shine. We have no doubt that many who are now 
taking their daily sun-bath, innocently tempered by the 
cerulean admixture of Gen. Pleasanton, are receiving 
more of the direct sunlight in a day than they have 
been in the habit of getting'in a week or month before ; 


An Educational Problem. 
BY H. P. UFFORD, 


“ Given, —a line of weak or depraved ancestry: for 
how much of the so-called precocious wickedness of the off- 
spring, is the child himself really accountable?” 


It is, probably, the experience of every teacher, nota- 
bly those who work in our larger cities, that there is 
a definite per cent. of the children who come under 
their care, in whom the moral instincts seem to be to- 
tally perverted, — who, literally “conceived in sin and 
born in iniquity,” manifest in early childhood all the 
vicious propensities which characterize what are called 
“our dangerous classes.” 

Sometimes joined to an abnormal sharpness of intel- 
lect and strength of will, but more often accompanied 
by a dullness of mind, and a “plentiful lack of wit,” 
this moral imbecility sets at naught all restraint, and is 
untouched by any reproof or punishment. 

Almost unknown in the country, comparatively infre. 
quent in our smaller towns, in the larger cities this ele- 
ment throngs our public schools, contaminating the 
better class of pupils, and driving conscientious teach- 
ers to the verge of despair. Miniature thieves in 
roundabouts, embryo courtesans in pantelets, are found 
in almost every city schoolroom. Undoubtedly, much 
of this early precocity in crime is traceable to evil home 
influence, and the education of the street ; but a large 
residuum can not thus be explained. These tendencies 
often appear when the two factors above mentioned are 
wanting. A letter from a medical friend of mine, now 
before me, bears so directly upon this point, that I 
make no apology for quoting it: “In a family with 
whom I had the pleasure of living for nearly two years, 
the parents were cultivated and refined, and, moreover, 
true and earnest Christians. They had but one child, 
a girl of about twelve years, who was, certainly, one of 
the most depraved and vicious characters I have ever 
seen. Lying, theft, vile language, and viler actions, 
characterized her daily conduct. At the age of fifteen 
she ran away from home with a negro swamper, living 
with him in open profligacy. Struck with so abnormal 
an outcome, I investigated the matter, and found that 
she was only an adopted daughter, taken when less 
than a year old, her mother. being a well-known St. 
Louis prostitute, who had died in giving her birth,—her 
grandmother, of the same unhappy class,—and her 
father, a well-known English burglar, who is now con- 
fined for life in the Missouri penitentiary. (In justice 
to her adopted parents, I must say that they were igno- 
rant of these facts). The mystery was explained.” 

In this case, we see the most careful home-training 
had failed to eradicate the inherited moral taint. Was 
that child responsible for her unhappy moral twist? 
To what extent should she be held responsible for an 
obliquity as clearly the product of heritage as a de- 
formed spine? How far shall we treat such cases as 
morally diseased, and how far as morally responsible ? 
Society is beginning to recognize kleptomania, and sim- 
ilar aberrations as diseases, and to treat them accord- 


ingly ; and a wiser public sentiment declines to “ visit 
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the sins of the fathers upon the children, even unto the 
third and fourth generations.” Our jurists are begin- 
ning to recognize, also, the truth so aptly put by Dr. 
Holmes : ' 

“Each of us is only the footing up of a double col- 
umn of figures that goes back to the first pair. Every 
unit tells, and some of them are f/us, and some minus. 
. If the columns don’t add up right, it is commonly be- 

cause we can’t make out all the figures. There 
are people who think everything may be done, if the 
doer, be he educator or physician, be called ‘in season.’ 
No doubt ; but ‘in season’ would often be a hundred 
years or so before the child is born, and people don’t 
usually send as early as that.” (I quote from memory). 

It seems manifest that the crime, which is but the 
outcrop of an inherited tendency, derived from a weak 
or vicious ancestry, should not be put upon the same 
plane as the one which is committed by a subject nor- 
mally healthy, and in whom no -such predisposition 
exists. As educators, we have paid too little attention, 
hitherto, to this subject, and perhaps the neglect has 
not been altogether without reason. Two serious ob- 
stacles arise in the way of its proper treatment, — one 
of which is the difficulty, if not, in some cases, the utter 
impossibility of obtaining any information as to a child’s 
ancestry, beyond its immediate parents. The other, 
and, I fear, more serious trouble, arises from the in- 
stinctive fear we all feel, that the recognition of this 
principle, by excusing criminal acts in the class to 
which I refer, would tend to encourage the commission 
of similar acts by those who have no such excuse to 
plead. But the fact that these difficulties arise, is no 
logical excuse for evading them. 

The problem is not one to be lightly considered, and 
as lightly dismissed ; but one which, in any true system 
of education, must be solved. We can not escape it 
by ignoring it ; like Banquo’s ghost, “it will not down” ; 
and we may expect to see its grisly head arising at 
every educational banquet, till exorcised by a wiser 
philosophy and a broader common sense. 


Varieties. 

— The “Little Schoolma’am” in S¢ Nicholas re- 
cently asked her little readers to tell her what they took 
to school for luncheon. Letters are coming in by the 
cord, and it is proposed to draw from them some prac- 
tical suggestions toward teaching the young idea how 
to eat. 

— There is an innate delicacy which respects the 
feelings of a child ; and without which no man is fit to 
wear the name of gentleman. 

— “Ma,” inquired a boy of tender years, who was 
slowly riding home on a street-car the other noon, 
“don’t the Bible say that the Creator made all creep. 
ing things?” “Yes, my son,” replied the mother with 
due solemnity. The boy rode thoughtfully on a few 
rods, and then suddenly exclaimed in earnest tones: 
“ Say, ma, did he make street-cars?” 

— The acute and quick-witted Rev. Lemuel Haynes, 
of Vermont, well known years ago throughout New 

England, was once saucily accosted by an impudent 
trifler with the question: “Mr. Haynes, how old do 
you suppose the devil is?” “You must keep your own 
family record,” was the immediate response. 


— The letters E and T initiate 
“ Electoral Tribune”—to propitiate. 
Transpose the letters, and the hand of Fate 
Passing o’er seven, give the game to “ Eight.” 


—A 

— Eternity has no grey hairs! The flowers fade, 
the heart withers, man grows old and. dies, the world 
lies down in the sepulchre of ages, but time writes no 
wrinkles on the brow of eternity.— Heder. 

— A Western paper asks people who think folks do 
a ee the advertisements, to offer to give away a cord 
of wood. 


—— As a countenance is made beautiful by the soul's 
shining through it, so the world is beautiful by the 
shining through it of a God,— Facobi, 


Latin Pronunciation. 


BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


(A paper read before the Massachusetts Association of Classical and High- 
School Teachers.) 


Gentlemen :—Your worthy president will attest that 
when he did me the honor of asking me to read before 
you a paper on “ Latin Pronunciation,” and the altera- 
tions introduced into it in some of the universities 
of this country, I for some time earnestly asked to be 
excused from doing so for several reasons, the chief of 
which were, (1) that in your learned body there doubt- 
less were many men more competent than I to discuss 
a subject which has become one of such importance in 
higher education, and of such keen interest not only to 
us teachers, but to a very large circle of cultivated per- 
sons ; (2) that my engagements, combined with health 
by no means strong, would render it impossible for me 
to devote to the task the time and care necessary to 
treat the subject in a way satisfactory either to you or 
to myself ; and (3) that I should have to admit myself 
to be standing, as a classical teacher, in an anomalous 
position,—compelled to teach on a system largely at va- 
riance with my own opinions as to the utility of its 
introduction. 

Nearly all the students who come to read with me, for 
the laSt two years, previous to entering Harvard, have 
been trained at school on the new or “reformed ” sys- 
tem ; and in order to understand each other,—as I could 
not justly or properly urge them to alter the method 
they had learned, and to adopt mine instead,—especially 
as they were going to a university whose catalogue in- 
dorses the new system,—I have felt compelled to adapt 
my pronunciation of Latin (with the exception of a few 
points against which both my conscience and tongue 
resolutely rebel) to theirs, Iam thus in the anomalous 
position of teaching, and practically sanctioning, a sys- 
tem to which, as to belief in its utility, I am, to a large 
extent, opposed. 

I ought to have added a fourth reason, adduced by 
me to your president, namely, the conviction that a can- 
did expression of my opinions would not be likely to 
afford satisfaction to either of the two parties into 
which classical scholars are divided upon this question. 

Respect for your wishes, as conveyed to me by your 
president, finally induced me to consent to offer a few 
remarks of a practical character, and particularly to 
read to you prominent portions of a very interesting 
correspondence had with several eminent European 
scholars and educators, in the early part of last year. 

Many letters of inquiry had come to me from teach- 
ers in this and in other States, as to the extent to which 
the new system of pronunciation had been adopted and 
indorsed by the universities and great public schools of 
England : and therefore, although I felt competent, from 
private correspondence, to answer these inquiries, it ap- 
peared more satisfactory to obtain the authoritative 
statements of men whose position and reputation would 
be more likely to give weight to their words. I accord- 
ingly wrote brief letters, on this special topic, to the 
leading professors and head-masters of England, and 
at the same time other letters to the heads of the Ro- 
man, and some other European universities, asking in- 
formation as to the system pursued in the institutions 
under their care. Whether addressing gentlemen to 
whom I was personally known, or others, I was careful 
to state that I wished to be at liberty to communicate 
the information they might give, to teachers and others 
here, as circumstances might happen to render it desir- 
able todo so. In the course of about two months, I 
was favored with courteous replies from nearly all the 
parties addressed. From this large collection of letters, 
which I afforded your president an opportunity of pe- 
rusing at my residence, I have selected seven of the 
most important, representing the views of both parties. 

In regard to those from England, it should be stated 
that in some catalogues of colleges in this country, it 
had been stated, — as‘in the one I lay on the table,— 
‘that the reformed or Roman system had been adopted 


in its essential features in the universities and leading 
schools of England.” The same statement had been 
strongly maintained, against my denial of it, by several 
gentlemen holding prominent educational positions here, 
Entirely irrespective, therefore, of the desirability of 
the change, it seemed right that this matter of fact 
should be proved or disproved, because it was not 
right that such a statement, which I knew to be incor- 
rect, should be circulated throughout the country. You 
will observe that several of the letters, which I will 
now read to you, including one from Professor Palmer, 
of Oxford, a warm advocate of the greater portion of 
the new system, directly contradict the assertion. Pro- 
fessor Mayor, of Cambridge, successor of Prof. Munro, 
who was the colleague of Professor Palmer in compos- 
ing the “ Syllabus,” which is doubtless familiar to you 
all, writes more hopefully of the progress of the reform 
in that university. 

I refer to these things as matters of fact, as I said, 
not as in any way arguments for or against the change. 
With your permission, I will now read the letters se- 
lected from the entire correspondence, as fully convey- 
ing both a statement of the case as it now stands, and 
also the views of what I may call the leaders of the 
conservative, and the liberal or reform parties. I read 
from copies, but the original letters are at hand, open 
to the perusal of all members present : ' 


From the Rev. Manpect Creicuton, A. M., recently for several years 
Dean and Tutor of Merton College, Oxferd; now Vicar of 
Embleton, England. 


EMBLETON VICARAGE, May 16, 1876. 

My Dear Dr. Humphreys: I may at once say that the new sys- 
tem of the pronunciation of Latin does not prevail at all at Ox- 
ford,—i. ¢., is in no way publicly recognized, nor is it used by 
many, if indeed by any, of the tutors. It has, I believe, made 
more way at Cambridge. One or two of the public schools have 
taken it up, but, as a rule, the old system prevails unchanged. 

The opinions of the professors are merely their personal opin- 
ions, without any official validity. So far as the new system pre- 
vails anywhere in England, it prevails merely from the conviction 
of the individual teacher, who adopts it himself, and so encourages 
or trains his pupils to adopt it also. 

Really there are two distinct currents of opinion,—one in favor 
of a continental pronunciation, instead of an insular one ; another 
in favor of reprodticing the Latin pronunciation, according to Cors- 
sen’s rules. 

Of those who have changed the old pronunciation, some wish 
only to do the first,—others, the second of these things. Conse- 
quently, even amongst those who have changed, there is a great 
divergence of opinion; but the great mass of teachers have not 
changed at all, 

I am, dear Dr. Humphreys, yours very truly, 
‘ M. CREIGHTON. 
E. R. Humphreys, Esq, LL D., Boston, U.S. A. 


From the Rev. T. W. or. D. D., Head Master of Rugby 
School, ngland. 


ScHOOL House, RucBy, May 26, 1876, 

My Dear Sir: 1 think “reformed Latin pronunciation ” is mere 
waste of time, and, if done on a fictitious professor-made plan, 
absurd. The only reasonable reform would be to take the existing 
Italian pronunciation, where you have a living, natural guide. 

But cué bono “ Reform?” Not for any practical end; for any 
intelligent man, who is driven to use Latin as a medium of con- 
versation with continental scholars, can adopt their pronunciation 
in five minutes. 

I have had to talk Latin with patois speaking curés in the Alps, 
whose French was not French, and whose German was not Ger- 
man, and could do it at once. In Norway I was for days on a 
steamer with a Norwegian bishop, and all our talk was in Latin, 
on his method of pronunciation, and we talked for hours, and have 
since eorresponded in Latin, 

Leave pronunciation as it is, would be my advice, and spend 
your time in clearer teaching of the idioms and syntax of the 
flexible, terse o!d language, and in a higher treatment of its liter- 
ary wealth. 

The “curiosa felicitas” of Horace does not depend on pro- 
nunciation, and Virgil will not become “ numerosior” when you 
have made au=ox. 

Yours sincerely, 
To E. R. Humphreys, Esq. 


T. W. Jex-BLakE. 


From the Rev. Joun E. B. Mayor, M. A., Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 26 May, 1876. 
Dear Sir; There is, I think, no great difference of. opinion here 
in regard to the principles of Latin pronunciation; even the « 
sound of v is secure from ridicule. 


Nor do I think that any one who deviates from the traditional 
routine at a!l would advocate the pronunciation of us, «7, in can- 
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tis, amatiir, as in the English “us,” “hurt,” but rather as ods, 
In practice there is great diversity. Many schools adopt the 
new pronunciation in the higher forms only, which seems like be- 
ginning at the wrong end, docendo dediscenda. 

However, the result is that the proportion of those who are 
familiar with the new pronunciation on entering the University, is 
continually increasing. 

The old “ mumpsimus,” both in respect to orthography and pro- 
nunciation, is doomed, and no longer ventures to put in a plea in 
arrest of execution. 

If American scholars accept the reform, we may hope that in 
the next generation all English speaking Latinists will be intelli- 
gible to their colleagues all the world over. 

I am yours sincerely, 
To E. R. Humphreys, LL.D., Boston. 


Joun E. B, Mayor. 


From the Rev. Epwin Parmer, A. M., Professor of Latin Literature in the 
University of Oxford. 


[My letter of inquiry was addressed to the Rev. J. E. Sewell, 
D. D., Warden of New College, and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, who enclosed Professor Palmer's letter in a note, of which 


this is a copy :] 
New OxForp, May 24, 1876. 


Sir: I thought it best to forward your letter to the Professor of 
Latin, and he has permitted me tosend you his reply, which ex- 
hausts, I think, all that can be said on the subject of your inquiry. 

I am, sir, yours very faithfally, 
J. E. SEwWELL, V. C. 
To Dr. E. R. Humphreys, Boston, U.S. A. 


Professor Patmer’s Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 
18 NORHAM GARDENS, OXFORD, May 22, 1876. 

My Dear Vice-Chancellor: Any persons into whose hands the 
“Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation” may come, will read in it that 
it is nota University document; that it was drawn up by Pro- 
fessor Munro and myself at the request of head-masters of schools, 
a request which was originally formulated at their Conference in 
1871, and repeated at their Conference in 1872. 

It may interest your correspondent to know that when the Sylla- 
bus, which was drawn up in pursuance of this request, was formal- 
ly presented to the Conference of Head-Masters,—I think in 1874, 
but I have not anything at hand to fix the date,—it seemed as if 
their zeal had cooled. A resolution was passed that “it was not 
expedient to take any measures for introducing a reformed pro- 
nunciation, until the action of the universities in the matter shall be 
ascertained.” 

In several public schools partial reforms, which were more or 
less in harmony with the Syllabus, had been attempted before it 
was issued, I think I am right in saying that these were among 
the number,—Christ’s Hospital, Liverpool College, Marlborough 
and Rugby; but I never heard that‘in these schools the said at- 
tempts at reform had been afterwards systematized on the plan of 
the Syllabus, or that the pronunciation recommended in it had 
been introduced into other schools in which no such reform had 
been before attempted. I regarded the resolution of the head- 
masters in 1874 as an intimation that they did not intend to pro- 
ceed further in the matter. 

As regards the University of Oxford a new pronunciation of 
Latin is (so far as I know) a mere ivyy of a few visionaries like 
myself, University sanction for such a change was, of course, 
out of the question, I am not aware that individual professors, 
tutors, or lecturers venture upon it in dealing with their classes ; 
nor have I heard that Cambridge has been more enterprising. I 
regard our Syllabus as having fallen still-born. 

That it, ot something better, may come to life some day, as the 
same Causes continue to make themselves felt which prompted the 
original request of the head-masters, must be hoped for. 

Every scholar who deals ever so modestly with Comparative 
Philology, feels it impossible to explain points of Phonetics while 
he Anglicizes in his pronunciation of Latin. Boys from different 
English and Scotch schools trouble our lectures with discordant 
utterances, and French, Germans, and Italians fail to perceive that 
we are speaking Latin at all when we attempt to converse with 
them in that language. 

Believe me, my dear Vice Chancellor, 
Yours very faithfully, 
EDWIN PALMER. 

P, S.—You are welcome to communicate this letter to your 
correspondent. 

From the Most Rey. Gustavus Conrapo, Rettore di Propaganda, Collegio 
Urbano, Roma. 
COLLEGE OF THE PROPAGANDA, ROME, June 1, 1876. 

Sir :—Your letter of May 14th came to hand a few days ago, but 
I was unable to answer it sooner, as my occupations are numer- 
ous, and leave me but little spare time. 

It is, however, with the greatest pleasure that I seize every op- 
Portunity of contributing to further the study of the Latin lan- 
guage, which owes so much to the Catholic Church. 

We pronounce here the combinations ae and @ precisely in the 
same way, giving them always the sound of a in the English word 
mate. This supposes them to be combined, as otherwise each 
letter receives its full sound. (For example the word aér.) The 
combination ax is so pronounced as to give their native value to 
Fach of the concurring vowels, but with a slight stress on the 


The result is a sound almost the same as that given to the ow in 
the English word 4ow. The letter 7 has always the sound of y, in 
the English word yes. The letter cis pronounced in the same 
way as in Italian. Before the combinations a¢ and @, it retains the 
sound it has before and ¢. Also the letter ¢ is pronounced here 
as it isin Italian. Before the combination @, which is not found in 
Italian, it retains the softer sound, which it has before ¢ and i. 
The letter v is pronounced invariably as it is in Italian. The 
words, then, which you mentioned as examples (vincit, Cicero, 
gengiva), are pronounced, as far as the letters agree, like the 
Italian words vincita, Cicerone, and gengiva. 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
E. R. Humphreys, Esq. LL.D. Gustavus CoNnRADO, 


From the Rector of the Roman University. 
R. UNIVERSITA DI RoMA, IL RETTORE, 
Rog, 7th June, 1876. 

Sir: As I see by your letter there is no need of giving you in- 
formation as to the way, in general, Latin and Greek are pro- 
nounced, I limit my explanation to the way in which we pro- 
nounce Latin in our Italian schools, and particularly the letters 
and combinations alluded to in your letter. 

Generally, the Italian pronunciation holds good also for Latin ; 
@ and @ are pronounced as a in fate; au as in German, ¢ in 
Cicero and vincit, as the English cA in choose; g as in gentleman, 
German. 

I shall be most happy to give you any further information you 
may require. Yours, very obediently, 

PIETRO BLAURNA. 

It is not necessary for me to say anything in refer- 
ence to these letters, except that all the others from 
England confirm the statements of the Rev. Mandell 
Creighton, while those from other European countries 
show that, — while all are at one, or nearly so, in the 
pronunciation of the vowels, — each nation otherwise 
makes the Latin give way to the rules of its own lan- 
guage. In the very few remarks that I am about to add, 
I trust no one, either in or outside of this meeting, will 
deem me to be influenced by a captious or presump- 
tuous spirit. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, when I was the 
pupil of Dr. Donaldson, — whose able works, the Var- 
ronianus and New Cratylus, are well-known, doubtless, 
to you all,—-I became through him familiar with the 
principles and foundations of that theory of Latin pro- 
nunciation, which has since ‘become associated more 
especially with the name of Corrsen in Germany, and 
of Roby in England. I believe that in most points per- 
taining to the pronunciation, somewhat before the Au- 
gustan Period, the theory is correct, most emphati- 
cally, however, excepting the weak, Semitic sound of v 
as w. But, even if I felt bound to assent to every one 
of the claims made by these advocates of the so called 
Roman pronunciation, I should still maintain that that 
theory, — based to some considerable extent on the law 
of probabilities,— was one thing ; and the altering by us 
of the mode of pronunciation of an ancient language, 
which enters so largely into the structure of our own 
English, — a mode that has prevailed for so many cen- 
turies, is another_and very different thing,—a thing de- 
manding very careful consideration. It has seemed to 
me, I confess, all along, that in thus too hastily under- 
taking to do justice to ancient Latin, we run the risk of 
doing great injustice,— great injury to our own modern 
English-American language, into which the Latin has 
been constantly insinuating itself for the last three hun- 
dred years and more, ever in the garb of what is now 
termed the “old-fashioned English” pronunciation. 

As regards the statement dwelt upon by Professor 
Mayor, — of whom I would speak with the utmost re- 
spect, as well as friendship,—that the reform, if carried 
out thoroughly in England and America, will render 
“English-speaking Latinists intelligible all the world 
over,” I must emphatically dissent. Certainly, if all 
American colleges and schools shall be induced to 
adopt it, the remark wil] apply to their alumni, who 
will be able to understand one another when speaking 
or reading Latin; but at the same time, a strong divid- 
ing bar will be thereby placed between them and the 
communion of scholarship with their fathers and all the 
old school Latinists of the country, many of whom 
have attained a solid fame which the rising generation 


may be proud to emulate, but can hardly hope to surpass. 
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But in Great Britain; the letters read to you are 

amply sufficient to show that there is no probability of 

the adoption of the new system to any material extent 

for a very long period of time, ifever. And, in regard to 

the other countries of Europe, except perhaps some few 

of the German universities, I do not hesitate a moment 

to say, that the Latin scholars of those countries would 

find it more difficult to understand an American or Eng- 

lish Latinist speaking by this “reformed” rule, than 

ever they found it to be, even when listening to the old- 

fashioned English pronunciation. Italian scholars, es- 

pecially, would deem this new method no less harsh, 

than unintelligible. 

The most serious point, however, to my mind, is the 

confusion and injury which, as it seems to me, the 

sweeping change proposed, and already in operation at 

Harvard and some other American colleges, is likely to 

produce in the pronunciation, and consequently in the 

intelligent study of our own language, which surely de- 

serves our first care and consideration. The study of 
the etymology of English I have always found to be a 
powerful and attractive means of winning and leading 
on young minds and hearts previously averse to learn- 
ing, to an earnest study, first of their own language, and 

then of others which enter into its formation, and espe- 
cially the Latin. Hitherto, it has not been difficult to 

make clear to young, and even dull children the close 
relationship of English and Latin in a vast number of 
words ; but, if the hard pronunciation of ¢ and g, and 
some of the other “reforms” be once generally accepted, 
the likeness and connection will only be patent to ad- 
vanced Latin scholars. It seems not unlikely, also, 
that a reflex influence will be exerted by our Latin- 
ists of the new school, which, beginning with classical 
proper names, shall gradually substitute hard for soft 
sounds in the words of common conversation. An en- 
thusiastic supporter of the new system said to me, a few 
days since, in reference to these points, “Why, Dr. 
Humphreys, I should have thought that you, devoted 
as you are to Greek, would welcome a change which 
would assimilate both Latin and English to that lan- 
guage.” My answer was, “I do love, and ever have 
loved Greek, but I love my own native language more.” 

I, of course, am not so presumptuous as to expect 
that any word of mine can influence those who have,— 
I doubt not with the sincere desire of advancing philo- 
logical scholarship,+—inaugurated and urged on this 
great change. In practice, I must continue to bow to 
their authority. Yet, if it be not too late to take any 
backward step, I would earnestly, respectfully express 
the wish, that they might be induced to reconsider at 
least some points of the “reform,” not merely in the 
light of Latin and philology, but of its probable influ- 
ence upon our own language. 

For more than twenty years, it has seemed to me 
that the most desirable and feasible change would be 
to adopt the continental pronunciation of the vowels, 
referred to by my friend, the Rev. Mandell Creighton, 
and explained concisely in the letters of the presidents 
of the Roman University, and the College of the Prop- 
aganda at Rome, —a pronunciation entirely endorsed, 
as you know, by the two authors of the Sy//abus, to 
which so much weight has been attached in this coun- 
try, although, as you have heard, one of them acknowl- 
edges that “it has fallen still-born in England.” That 
amount of change would greatly facilitate the study of 
modern languages by our youth, and I do not hesitate 
to assert would tend, far more than the resurrected 
“ Roman” system, to render “ English-speaking Latinists 
intelligible all the world over.” This has been my own 
system of pronunciation for eighteen years, until I have 
recently been forced to admit the “ reformed,” or hard 
method, with Harvard pupils. 

The authors of that Sy//abus are men whose scholar- 
ship entitles their opinions to great respect, and I cor- 
dially endorse their advice of “giving careful attention 
to guantity in all Latin pronunciation.” In this coun- 


try, hitherto, both in Greek and Latin, a doudi/u/ system 
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of accentuation has been largely allowed to supersede, or 
override the laws of quantity, about which there is little 
or no doubt; and I think you will all allow that the 
effect upon the rhythmical reading of Latin and Greek 
poetry has been most injurious. Attend faithfully to 
quantity, and there will be comparatively little difficulty 
in either Greek or Latin pronunciation. 


An April Talk. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


At this season of the year, when the tree-toads are 
singing in the swamps, the blue-birds darting about 
from tree to tree, and the wasps lazily sunning them- 
selves on our window-panes, we love to wander in the 
woods and note the awakening life. 

A few flowers are beginning to make their appear- 

ance ; the Epigeza, New England’s darling, the May- 
flower of the Pilgrims, peeps from beneath the brown 
leaves of the oak or the needles of the pine which have 
shielded her all winter. Her breath is as sweet and 
pure as maidenhood. Then there is Hepatica, with 
laughing, blue eye and downy lids, running over with 
innocent mirth. Maybe we may find the Virginian sax- 
ifrage, with « rosette of green leaves and a sort of um- 
bel of pure white flowers. In the graveled garden- 
paths, the whitlow grass (Drada verna) has indeed im- 
proved the time, for it is even now partly in fruit. Of 
showy flowers, however, there are but few as yet. We 
find instead many odd forms of infloresence, unorna- 
mented by colored envelopes and arranged in pendulous 
tassels, which, as the wind breathes over them, shake 
out a benison of golden pollen. They often possess 
the necessary portions of a true flower, the stamens and 
pistils, separated, however, as in the alders, — when we 
call the plant moneecious. If the two kinds of flowers 
are on different plants, as in the willows, we speak of 
the arrangement as di-cecious. Nothing can be prettier 
than a bouquet of willow-tips, soft and silky, among 
which droop the yellow-brown catkins of the alder, or 
the purple and grey tassels of aspen. The hazels, too, 
have neat catkins of lighter color, and scattered irregu- 
larly along the branches, while the small spikes of the 
pistillate flowers are tipped with carmine stigmas. 

Of course every one knows the so-called Easter lily, 
or calla of the hot-houses ; the Richardia Ethiopica of 
botanists. Within a pure white bract, called a spathe, 
rises a yellow body called the spadix, and on this are 
gathered the minute blossoms. Jack-in-the- Pulpit, 
Arisama triphyllum, has a similar arrangement, but a 
more solemn panoply. His pulpit overarches, and is 
brilliantly painted with green and black. The spadix 
is here called Jack, and is known to all children by 
that name. The similar plant in England is called 
“cuckoo pint,” and will at once recall Jean Ingelow. 
The skunk-cabbage (Symplocarpus faetidus), affords 
another instance of the spathe and spadix. By the 
middle of March we find in swamps singular hood-like 
bodies, colored green, yellow, and red, and elegantly 
modeled, often arising directly from the strong stem, 
which as yet shows no leaves. Later, the foliage is very 
vivid. These hoods are the spathes of our earliest 
flower, whose odor justifies the opprobrious name of 
skunk-cabbage. This odor is fearfully and wonderfully 


bad. The spadix is globular, and densely covered with|' 


flowers. The leaves of this plant must not be mistaken 
for those of the hellebore, Veratrum wivide, which often 
grows near it. The latter has still more vivid leaves, 
which are much more beautiful in shape, and are neatly 
plaited longitudinally. Veratrum is a fearful internal 
poison, but is harmless to the touch. 

The calla, the skunk-cabbage, the caladium, the jack- 
in-the-pulpit, and the sweet-flag, all belong to the Arum 
family, natives of all tropical countries, and more spar- 
ingly of the temperate zone. Calla palustris extends to 
the extreme north. Nearly all the order contain an 
acrid juice, familiar to mischievous boys, who apply 
their tongues to the freshly-cut stem of the common 


arum. Where is the boy who has not tried it on him- 
self or his neighbor? 

One will often find a regular little camp-meeting of 
Jacks, where the earnest preachers, drawn upright in 
manly energy, seem to shake their ecclesiastical fists, 
and yield generally to religious excitement. The ser- 
mons, however, are not noisy, though eloquent and con- 
vincing. Love of God and man enters largely into 
them. The erring is always given a chance for repent- 
ance ; the sinner, for a return to righteousness. There 
is little dogmatism, and a deal of true piety, in these 
Jacobites. 


Topical Lessons in Botany.—No. II. 


A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK- 
BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


BY PROF. JAMES E, VOSE. 


II. Tue Roor. 


5. Office: 
Support. 
Absorption. 
6 Parts: 
Collum, 
Fibrillz, 
Sporgioles, 
(Pileorhiza) 
7. Forms, etc :— 
(a) Primary: 
Axial,— 
Ramose, 
‘Tap Root, 
Conical, 
Fusiform, 
Napiform. 
Maxial,— 
Fascicled, 
Fibrous, 
Moniliform, 
Nodulose, 
Tuberous, 
8. (4) Secondary, adventitious : 
Aerial,— 
Cirrhous, 
Fulcra. 


Accessory (strawberry), 

9. Named from rooting :— 

Epippylis, 

Parasites. 
10. Duration :— 

Annual, 

Biennial, 

Perennial. 


Ill. Tue Stem, 


11. Plan of the Plant: 
Pnytons, 
Nodes, Internodes, 
Leaf,—axil. 


Scaly, 

—Terminal, 
Axillary, 
Accessory, 
Adventitious, 

—dActive, 

Latent. 
13. Growth from the Bud: 
Acandescent, 
Candescent, 
Branching, 
Excurrent, 
Deliquesent, sclvent, 
—Dichotomous, 
Trichotomous. 

—Definite, 

indefinite. 
14. Kinds of Stems: 
Cul 


Rhizoma—root-stalk, 
Tuber (eye), 
Corm, 

Bulb,— 
Tunicated, 


Scaly. 
(Bulblets). 
15. Branches: 
ement :— 
4 
pposite, 
Verticillate, whorled, 
chotomous, and trichotomous, 
Modes of Growth: 
Sucker, 
Stolon, 
Offset, 
Runner, 


Tendril, 
Spine, thorn, 


16. Direction: 
Diffuse, 
Erect, 
Assugent, ascending, 
Declined, 
Decumbent, 
Procumbent, prostrate, trailing. 
Subterranean, 
Repent, creeping. 
Scandent, climbing, 
Voluble, twining. 
17. Size: 
Herbaceous, 

(Woody), 
Suffrutescent, 
Suffruticose, under-shrub, 
Fruticose, shrubby, 
Arborescent, tree-like, 
Arboreous, tree. 

18. Shapes: 
Round, 
Terete, 
Cylindrical, 
Compressed, 
Flattened, 
Fluted, 
Triangular, 
Square, four-angled, etc. 
19 Systematic: Sée (4). 
Exogenous, 
Endogenous, 
Acrogenous. 


NOTES. 

8. Let the student know the actua/ things before him 
at all points. Send the class into field, garden, con- 
servatory, for specimens to illustrate everything. 

g. Under (19) give only enough at this point to en- 
able the student to distinguish readily. Connect this 
with (4), and have every plant, placed where it belongs 
systematically. 


THE DESCENT OF THE MUSES. 


Nine sisters, beautiful in form and face, 
Came from their convent on the shining heights, 
Of Pierus, the mountain of delights, 
To dwell among the people at roy aed 
Then seemed the world to change. All time and space, 
Splendor of cloudless days and st nights, 
And men and manners, and all pounds and sights, 
Had a new meaning, a diviner grace. 
Proud were these sisters, but were not too proud 
To teach in schools of little country towns 
Science and song, and all the arts that please ; 
So that while housewives spun and farmers ploughed, 
Their ee clad in homespun gowns, 
Learned the sweet songs of the Pierides. 
—H. W. LONGFELLOW, in March Atlantic. 


— Would a citizen of Stoneham appropriately be 
called a Stonehammerer, and a citizen of Randolph a 
Randolphin?”— Boston Advertiser. 

If yes, then a citizen of Scituate would be a Scitua- 
tian ; a resident of Marlborough a Marl-burrower ; and 
an inhabitant of Lee would be a personified Leer.— 
Lowell Courier. 


—I here present thee with a hive of bees, laden 
some with wax, and some with honey. Fear not to ap- 
proach! There are no wasps, there are no hornets 
here. If some wanton bee should chance to buzz 
about thine ears, stand thy ground and hold thy hands ; 
there’s none will sting thee, if thou strike not first. If 
any do, she hath honey in her bag that will cure thee 
Quarles. 


~— The following are the sizes of the largest churches 
in Europe ; St. Peter’s, at Rome, will hold 54,000 peo- 
ple-; Milan Cathedral, 37,000; St. Paul’s, at Rome, 
32,000; St. Paul’s, at London, 35,600; St. Petronio, at 
Bologna, 24,400 ; Florence Cathedral, 24,300; Antwerp 
Cathedral, 24,000 ; St. Sophia’s, Constantinople, 23,000 ; 
St. John’s, Lateran, 22,900; Notre Dame, at Paris, 
21,000; Pisa Cathedral, 13,000; St. Stephen’s, at Vi- 
enna, 12,400; St. Dominic’s, at Bologna, 12,000; St. 
Peter’s, at Bologna, 11,400 ; Cathedral of Vienna, 11,000 ; 
St. Mark’s, at Venice, 7,000; Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 
7,000, 

— To think of. things above is the beginning of our 
duty. Nothing can act on the soul, but by the medium 
of thought. If, therefore, we would work ourselves to 
a proper zeal for things above, it is necessary that we 
should allow ourselves stated seasons of thinking on 
them, and then the most desirable things will certainly 


move us in a suitable desire.—Dr. Young. 


12. Buds: 
Naked, 
Caulis, 
Canudex, 
Trunk, 
~ 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


TEACHERS' READING. 

Many teachers have sent us letters and postals in answer to our 
inquiry as to the BEST BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. For the benefit of 
other teachers we will give the substance of a few of the replies, 

A teacher in New London, Conn., says: 

“TI am very glad of the opportunity to respond to your request, 
and wish that all young teachers might receive the help that I 
have from James Pyle Wickersham’s ‘ School Economy’.” 


A teacher in Whitinsville, Mass., writes : 

“I would suggest for teachers to read: ‘In the School-Room,’ 
by John S. Hart; ‘Theory and Practice of Teaching,’ by D. P. 
Page ; ‘ Self-Culture,’ by John S. Blackie; ‘The Principles and 
Practice of Common-School Education,’ by James Currie; ‘ Lec- 
tures on Education,’ by Horace Mann. Last, but not least, the 
JouRNAL OF EpucaTion.” 

A Georgia subscriber, and a former reader of the 2. 7. School- 
master, Says: 

“ Although many years have passed since failing strength com- 
pelled me to abandon teaching, my love for the profession remains 
unchanged, and I beg to be allowed to respond to your notice in 
THE JoURNAL, No. 13. The perusal of ‘ Davies’ Logic and 
Utility of Mathematics’ benefited me, as a teacher, as much as 
any one work I ever studied.” 


A lady teacher in Memphis, Tenn., refers to some of the stand- 
ard works for teachers as follows: 

“T take pleasure in recommending to all teachers, of any grade 
or county, Page’s ‘Theory and Practice of Teaching ;’ North- 
end’s ‘Teacher and Parent;’ and Bates’ ‘Institute Lectures.’ 
Several of the lectures, and much of the advice given in the latter, 
seem to me to be well adapted for reading to pupils of intermedi- 
ate and high schools, as I found pupils in the third and fourth 
years of our city schools enjoyed and profited by abridged and 
simplified forms of them. ‘Teacher and Parent’ will prove a 
great help to young teachers, and to those who are employed in 
district schools, ” 


The secretary of the school board of Oil City, Penn., shows his 
deep interest in teachers and the work of educators by saying : 

“ The following works are of great value to teachers, to be read, 
studied, and digested: Abbott’s ‘Gentle Measures in the Training 
of the Young’; Hill's ‘ True Order of Studies’ ; ‘ Spencer on Ed- 
ucation.’ The first is simply indispensable.” 

A New-Hampshire teacher writes : 

“I would recommend, as a valuable volume on the subject of 
teaching in general,—being useful to teachers of a// grades,—the 
‘ Teacher’s Manual,’ by Hiram Orcutt, principal of ladies’ school 
in West Lebanon, N. H.” 


A reader in Harrisburg, Penn., says : 

“TI can recommend Northend’s ‘ Teacher’s Assistant,’ and ‘ The 
Art af Teaching School,’ by Sypher, and by carefully reading them 
have gained many useful hints.” 


A Columbus, O., subscriber recommends,— 

“*On Teaching,’ by Henry Calderwood. This is, in my opin- 
ion, the best work ever published on teaching.” 

A Montreal teacher writes : 

**T would say that Currie’s ‘Common School Education,’ along 
with his ‘Early and Infant Education,’ is the best book on the 
subject I have ever read. It is not only practical, but philosoph- 
ical, containing no half-tested experiments or pet theories, which 
have still to be proved, but eminently the result of a long experi- 
ence in teaching, by a man whose mind could rise above mere 
quibbling, and who was not confined in action by any formal rou- 
tine. Let every teacher read ‘Currie,’ and he will require little 
else,” 

A teacher in North Andover, Mass., shows a taste for reading 
good books, and emphasizes THE BEST : 

“You request from teachers the names of books which have 
most helped them in teaching. Let me mention a very few of 
mine: 1. * Zhe Jntellectual Life,’ by Philip Gilbert Hammerton ; 
2. ‘Ecce Homo’; 3. ‘Heat,’ by Jacob Abbott ; 4. ‘ Light,’ by Jacob 
Abbott; 5.‘Kathrina and Bitter Sweet,’ by Holland; 6. ‘ Past 
and Present,’ by Carlyle; 7. ‘Zhe Bad Boy,’ by Aldrich. Best of 
all,—thoroughly, most of all,— the Bible.” 

We shall continue these notes on good books for teachers, and 
will thank all our subscribers who have not responded, to write us 
by postal, stating at least the title of one good book which has 
aided them in becoming better teachers. 

CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I fear some may be misled by certain statements by Mr. Per- 
kins, in THE JouRNAL of March 22, though his statements are 
undoubted facts. But is it true, at the present day, that the Amer- 
ican student of his mother-tongue can best learn an elegant style 
of writing by studying Horace, and other Latin authors? How 
many pupils in our high schools, or even colleges, ever learn 
enough of Latin or Greek, to be able to study profoundly the style 
of such authors? Have we not now in our own language as good 
models of elegant English composition as can be found in any of 
the so-called classical tongues? If so, why should not that large 


class of American students who, at best, can get but a little of 
Latin, commence at once the study of such authors? How 
many who have studied the best English literature as long and as 
profoundly as Addison did the Roman, have failed to express 
themselves forcibly as well as elegantly? Let it be understood 
that the thought to be expressed is never originated by the lan- 
guage; it must pre-exist, and can only be expressed byit: Has not 
the shought much to do with elegant diction: and if there be pov- 
erty there, can any amount of classical lore supply the deficiency? 


Let those who have the time and means to study profoundly the 
classic tongues, do se; but let us not encourage those who have 
not, to neglect their own classical English to get so little Latin 
that it will be impossible for them to know anything of the style 
of an author. Ww. 


—o--— 


IMPORTANT QUERIES FROM A PENN. TEACHER. 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

In one of the numbers of THE JOURNAL, you half apologize 
for repeating, that the old truths and principles must be brought 
out again and again, because the teachers are continually chaug- 
ing; one generation passing away and another coming, whose 
needs are yet the same. It seemed to me that it might help you, 
and we who read would be more sure to get the parfcular help 
we need, if we made our wants known. 

Circumstances beyond my coutrol, and contrary to my choice, 
have made me the mistress of a private school. One of my most 
serious difficulties is apportioning the studies. On the one hand, 
I am urged on, even beyond what my judgment would approve, 
by the requirements of the schools around me, the wishes of the 
children to do what their companions are doing, and the ambition 
of some of the parents. On the other hand, there is the restrain- 
ing influence of the desire for thorough work; and the fear of ex- 
acting more than is good for their physical well-being; the latter 
fear strengthened and reinforced by Dr. Clark’s books, sent me 
by one of my patrons ; and by the sentences of various home phy- 
sicians. Yet I feel that there is danger here, of not so planning 
that the girls may make the most of their school-days, which are 
passing so rapidly from them. Now can I not, through your jour- 
nal, have the benefit of the experience of some successful teacher 
in this matter? How many studies ought a child to take at a 
time? How much ought she to be expected to do ina year? 
Could a course of study be given, stating the number of lessons a 
day, and the amount mastered in a year, successfully and thor- 
oughly, without injury to health, by girls of ordinary ability, both 
mental and physical? If it could, it would be a great help to me, 
and I doubt not to others. My school is, as are most private 
schools, of a very mixed character. I would like to make it first- 
class in every respect. Can you help me? M. M. 

—o—_ 
“GRAMMATICAL ERROR.” 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In your issue of March 8, we offered a criticism on the above 
expression, desiring some person that was authority to prove it 
correct, if indeed it be possible. And in the issue of March 22, 
“TI, D.” makes a vain attempt to throw light upon the subject. 
We were well aware of the fact that there are those who say that it 
is correct, but we desire it proved. And if “I. D.” és authority, 
we would wish him to refuée the argument that we claim to have 
presented, and then estab!ish Ais views by sound logic. And if 
like expressions are correct, we think a more thorough comprehen- 
sion of psychology would invalidate, even in his own judgment, the 
statement that calls forth the use of the word, I ask again, can 
we conceive of a false truth or a correct error, above the absolute 
meaning of the words of truth and error, in themselves ? 

Mt. Pulaski, Til., March 29, 1877. D. E. AMBROSE. 


QUOTATIONS. 


It was asked through THE JOURNAL, some weeks ago, — “ In| 
what standard writings the following expressions could be found ?” 


“ Barkis is willing." —David Copperfield. 

“T escaped with the skin of my teeth.” — od, xix-z20. 

“My cake is dough.”—Shakespeare: Taming the Shrew, Act V., 
Scene 1. 

“ Honesty is the best policy."—Don Quixote, Pt. 11, ch. 33 

“ Love me little, love me long.”— 7%e Few of Malta, Act [1/. 

“Tell truth and shame the devil.” — Shakespeare: Henry IV. 


Pt. I, Act 
“ Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 


— Thomas Gray's “On a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” stanza x. 
“ We take no note of time, but from its loss.”— Young’s Night 
Thoughts, Night i, line 55. 
“ Truth crushed to earth, shall rise again.” — Wm. C. Bryant's 
The Battle Field. 
“ Drink, pretty creature, drink.” — Zhe Pet Lamb, by William 
Wordsworth. 
“ Infinite riches in a little room.”— Zhe Yew of Malta, Act Z, by 
Marlowe. 
“ When found, make a note of.”—Dombey & Son. 
“ Bread is the staff of life.” — Zale of a Tub, by Fonathan Swift. 
“J awoke in the morning and found myself famous.”—Lord By- 


“ Washing his hands with invisible soap.”"— 7homas Hood. 
“ To the victors belong the spoils.”—Speech in the U. S. Senate, 
by Wm. L. Marcy, Fan. 1832. 


Can some one else tell us where to find, “ Poor bet honest ;” 
“ My dear, my better half ?” 

Can it be ascertained, through your columns, who was the con- 
tracting party with those teachers who have recently gone from 
central New York to Buenos Ayres? A TEACHER. 


THE CLERK'S INCOME, 


To the Editor of The New England : 

The following Problem appeared in your columns of Nov. 11, 
1876. “A clerk spends 20 per cent of 66% per cent more than 
one-half of his income: required his income if he saves $5 33.” 

Two solutions were published in your issue of Nov. 25. 

First: 20 per cent of 66} per cent +- 50 per cent = 4% = sum 
spent; 44 remainder = $5.3 and §§ = $14.53 y’7 Ans. 

Second: 4+ of = sum spent. = $5 33 
amount saved, and $$ = $12.30 Ans, 

A correspondent in your issue of March 22d, asks which, if 
either solution, is correct. Permit me to give my reasons for 
believing the second solution to be correct. 

20 per cent more than any given number is not necessarily 20 
cents added to that number, but 120 per cent of the number. 
True, 20 per cent more than one dollar is $1.20, but 20 per cent 


more than /wo dollars is not $2.20, but $2.40; and 20 per cent 


more than 50 cents, or half a dollar, is not 70 cents, but 6o cents. 
So 20 per cent of 66% per cent (which equals 13} per cent) more 
than half a dollar, is not 13% cents added to 50 cents, but 113 per 
cent of fifty cents: and 12} per cent more than half an income, is 
113% per cent of that half, which would be 56% per cent of the 
whole income, leaving a balance of 43} per cent which, in this case, 
equals $5 33; and 100 per cent would be $12.30. DABOLL. 


ANOTHER SOLUTION. 
The example plainly shows that he expends } of his income +- 
20 per cent. of 66} per cent = ,2. of his whole income. 
Nothing is indicated that he expends 20 per cent. of 66} per cent. 
of the remaining half; therefore answer, $14.55,7,, is correct. 


x 2x x x 
z— = $533; not x— + =$5031 
Ww. FISHER. 
THE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 


The following easily-committed lines will aid greatly the student 
of English history, in remembering the names and succession of 
English rulers : 

First William the Norman, then William his son, 

Henry, Stephen, and Henry; then Richard and John, 

Next Henry the Third; Edwards one, two, and three, 

And again after Richard three Henrys we see. 

Two Edwards, three Richards, if rightly I guess, 

Two Henrys, Sixth Edward, Queen Mary, Queen Bess ; 

Then Jamie, the Scotsman ; then Charles, whom they slew, 

Yet received, after Cromwell, another Charles too, 

Next James the Second ascended the throne; 

Then good William and Mary together came on, 

Till Anne, Georges four, and fourth William all past, 

God sent us Victoria, nay she long be the last ! 

—o—. 


EXAMINATION IN ASTRONOMY. 


1. What data must be known in order to compute the distance 
and diameter of a heavenly body? 

2. The mass of the sun is 455.000 times that of the earth, and 
its diameter is 112 times the earth’s diameter: what would a body, 
which weighs 200 pounds on the surface of the earth, weigh on 
the sun’s surface? From what elevation must a body fall in order 
to strike the sun’s surface in 5 seconds ? 

3. How much more solar heat does the earth receive when it is 
at perihelion than when it is at aphelion ? 

4. Explain the precession of the equinoxes and the advance of 
the apsides. 

5. Give Kepler’s laws of planetary motion. The distance of 
the earth being taken as unity, the distance of Mars is 1,5237 : 
what is the periodic time? 

6. If the rotation of the earth upon its axis were 17 times faster 
than at present, prove that bodies on its surface, at the equator, 
would lose their weight. 

7. To what extent is Bode’s law approximately correct? What 
led to the discovery of the asteroids? Between what planets do 
their orbits lie ? 

8. What elements are known to exist in the sun? How is this 
knowledge obtained ? ; 

9. How do large planets compare with the earth as to the ec« 
centricity of their orbits, and the inclination of these orbits to the 
plane of the eclipic? In what direction do the satellites of Uranus 
move in their orbit? 

10. Describe the constellations Cassiopeia, Ursa Major, and 
Ursa Minor, What constitutes a double star ? 


— Never be ashamed to say “I don’t know,” unless it be the 
Be ashamed of that but once / 
arm as. 


ron, in Memoranda from his Life, by Moore, ch. xiv. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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The Week. 

— Gold, 10734. 

— The Southern Hotel at St. Louis burned, and 
several persons perished in the flames. 

— A destructive fire in Pomeroy, Ohio, swept away 
$100,000 worth of property. 

= The Essex and Middlesex Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association held their annual meetings last week. 

— The Maine Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Bangor on the 3d and 4th of May. 

= The financial budget of England shows a surplus 
of £ 443,000 in the Exchequer. 

== The Porte has rejected the Protocol, and war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey seems now inevitable. Rus- 
sia has set her army in motion. 


— Bismarck has left Berlin for Varz'n, on his vaca- 
tion. 


TrvuANT and compulsory laws will not alone work 
the problem of universal education. There must be a 
thorough awakening in public sentiment before legisla- 
tion in this direction will become operative. A crusade 
against illiteracy is demanded, and must be carried on 
before this evil will be abated. The unexecuted statute 
law is not a standing menace against the crime, but an 
invitation to trample upon its provisions and to put at 
defiance the majesty. Let the press speak, and let 
authorities act, and the dead-letter statutes will become 
living forces, energized by the majesty of the popular 
will. 


Tue demand for better teachers in the primary schools 
is being felt in all sections of the country. The custom 
of assigning inexperienced teachers to the work in the 
lower grades in the public schools, is one that ought 
not to be countenanced by committees who have in 
charge these elementary schools. The normal and 
training schools have already done a noble work in 
preparing teachers who comprehend the importance of 
giving children the right start. It is afalse notion that 
less culture and capacity is required for instruction in 
the primary schools than in the higher grades. In this 
field of work, the responsibility attending the develop- 
ment of the mind and heart is greater than in any other 
position outside of that occupied by the parent in the 
home. We believe it is possible to so direct the edu- 
cation of children in the lower grades, as to control 
largely their future, both in their mental and moral char- 
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THE important anti-Mormon action of citizens of Salt 
Lake will be hailed as an evidence of a better senti- 
ment in this territory. In the absence of governmental 
legislation on the evils which exist in Utah, it is worthy 
of note that the people are moving in a reform which 
we hope will be speedy and thorough. At a mass-meet- 
ing, a resolution was offered, and adopted unanimously, 
to amend the organic Act of the Territory, so that it 
shall read as follows : — 

“ All male inhabitants twenty-one years of age, and 
citizens of the United States, shall be entitled to vote, 
and shall be eligible for office; provided, however, 
that no person living in practice of bigamy shall be per- 
mitted to hold any office or vote at any election, or to 
act as juror ; that all votes shall be by secret ballot, and 
that all laws in conflict with these provisions shall be 
repealed.” 

A memorial will be made to Congress to amend this 
Act of the Organization of the Territory, and we may 
believe that the life of Mormonism is fast dying out, on 
this continent at least. 


Every active teacher is brought face to face with the 
question of motives to be properly used, to incite pu- 
pils to mental application. A careful study of the 
mental application, temperament, and -physical condi- 
tion of each scholar must be made to enable the in- 
structor to judge wisely, not only of the character of the 
motives to be urged, but also of the extent to which it 
is safe to operate upon the differing natures constituting 
a class in school. One class of pupils has a natural 
repugnance to all close mental work, and it is drudgery 
to them to acquire knowledge. Apply the same incen- 
tives to those who instinctively love study, as are nec- 
essary to wake up the minds of the former class, and 
you at once over-work and injure the powers of the 
mind, and run the serious risk of doing irreparable 
damage to the health and physical strength of such 
active and ambitious spirits. 

The classes in our graded schools are so large, gen- 
erally, as to prevent a faithful study of the individual 
pupil’s capabilities, which would enable the teacher to 
apply just the amount of stimulating pressure that 
would be safe and healthful. 

Among the right motives to be discreetly urged, are 
the power which knowledge gives, the love of investi- 
gating truth, and the satisfaction derived from over- 
coming obstacles. These motives properly urged, by 
precept and example, will bring success. Many peo- 
ple have obtained the false idea that hard study is in- 
jurious to the health ; so far from this being true, the 
active exercise of the mind by study is conducive to 
the physical condition, as is manual labor to the body. 

Study is a delightful exercise, continued while fresh- 
ness and vigor of mind and body are maintained ; but 
when pressed beyond this limit, it becomes no longer 
true study, but a wearing drudgery. The teacher that 
aims to stimulate to mental effort by any of the false 
motives ; by mere ambition to rank well in class, to 
please the instructor or parent; or by the promise of 
reward, or from fear of punishment, is doing dangerous 
work, and will endanger the moral, mental, and-physical 
well-being of every such pupil. 


Tue death of Wm. A. Muhlenberg D.D., of New 
York, removes one of the most devoted philanthropists 
of the age. His last great work was the establishment 
of the Christian Industrial Community of St. Johnsland, 
A home for friendless children and youth; especially 
cripples. Here poor young men who desired highet 
education to enable them to be useful were aided. Dr. 
Muhlenberg was a ripe scholar, and found time to cul: 
tivate literature. Many of his hymns have been widely 
published ; the one “I would not live alway,” being of 


rare merit, as a poem, and as an expression of religious 
feeling. 


~— Education should aim to develop the noblest 


acteristics, 


School Letter-Writing. 


We have spoken of the importance of teaching chil- 
dren in the schools to write letters. To illustrate what 
we have suggested with regard to both major and minor 
points in composition, we take a sentence from Tur 
JouRNAL, page 292: “My wife and daughter had 
never camped out a single night before our first trip in 
1873, and were wholly unaccustomed to horseback rid- 
ing; but now after two journeys, in the first, riding 
more than one hundred miles on horseback, and in the 
second more than two hundred miles, and camping out 
fifty-seven days, they cannot be convinced that they 
have endured any hardship, but on the contrary, that 
they enjoyed two delightful pleagure:tripe, which they 
very gladly repeat.” 

Now this sentence contains matter well suited to let- 
ter-writing. ‘To the punctuation, we might take some 
exception. But as a whole, it is fairly worded and put 
together. It is well enough in a-grave-contributive col- 
umn, 

But for a school-boy’s letter it would not do at all. 
(Let the reader note carefully how we ourselves write, 
what short sentences, what simple, homely Saxon words). 
It is too long. It needs to be broken up into short 
sentences. Sometimes simpler words should be used. 
It wants more of the boys’ way of thinking and putting 
things. 

We will now show what we mean, by writing it over. 
We will try to make it part of a well-taught boy’s letter. 
Not a real boy’s letter, however, because we must keep 
the thoughts as they are. That would make it more 
diffuse. It would have more short, graphic side-touches. 
And to begin it well, we shall have to start with the 
sentence before it. 

‘You never made a trip to the Yellowstone National 
Park, did you? So you will think it must-have been a 
very hard one for us. You see, you have to ride all 
the way on horseback, and camp out every night ; be- 
cause they don’t have any good roads there, and there 
are no hotels at all. And if you are not used to it, 
that looks like rough business. But you are very much 
mistaken. Father and mother and myself took two 
trips there. When we took the first trip in 1873, we 
did not know much about riding horseback, and we 
had never camped out a single night. On the first trip 
we rode more than one hundred miles: on the second 
one, rode over two hundred. We were gone fifty-seven 
days, and camped out all the time. But it didn’t seem 
hard at all. We all wish we could go again. It was 
what the boys call “jolly” the whole time.’ 

Leaving the reader to his own notions as to our par- 
aphrase, we suggest to the teacher who asks, “ How 
shall I teach the pupil to write a letter?” the following 
method. Ask him, — 

1. What are you going to write about? Get the real 
fact or incident, and have him write it down in proper 
form, as his sudject. 

2. What is the /irst thing you wish to tell about it? 
Tell him to write that down by itself, as he wishes to 
tell it. Proceed thus, with the several items, 2d, 34, 
and so on, till he thinks of nothing more. So far, you 
have the material. Now for the order. Ask him, — 
3. Which of these really ought to come first? If he 
hits on the right one, have him number it 1. If he is 
wrong, point out the right item: Proceed in the same 
way to find the proper second item, and so on to the 
end. This settles the order. Now consider the par- 
agraphs. Ask,— 

4. Which of these seem to belong together in a 
ouip? Have them numbered a second time, as 4 1, 
4, etc, Show the proper method for spacing the first 
lines of paragraphs. Attend next to the expression. 
Ask, — 

5. What ungrammatical words or expressions do you 
find? Whatever such he finds, correct by ‘interlining. 
Such as he fails to find, point out and have corrected. 


powers of the child, cultivate good taste, and attune the 
mind for the best impressions. 


6. What long words, or poor words, can be changed 
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for short, simple words, or those in better taste? Have 
the changes made by interlining. Next, consider the 
capitals and punctuation. Ask, — 

7. What words should begin with capitals? Have 
these marked. 

8. Where do we want the word separated but little? 
Have the comma inserted. 

g. Where do we want a full separation? Have the 
period inserted. And so proceed, if other points are 
needed. Do not go beyond the use of the semi-colon, 
or the interrogation-point, if it can be helped. 

Now require a complete draught to be made. When) 
this is done, examine and correct it under the pupil’s 
close observation, explaining the corrections made. 
Lastly, require a carefully written copy, according to 
the corrections. 


Missionary Work in Popular Education. 


First Paper. 

It is becoming more evident every year, that the next 
thing in order in old Massachusetts is a mission in be- 
half of the American system of common schools. We 
bow our heads in shame and confusion of face before 
the senatorial economists who, for the past month, 
have been resisting the annual appropriation for the 
State normal schools. It is easy enough to say all 
manner of indignant and ugly things about these, our 
new educational Solomons ; but the painful fact is, that 
this little band of obstructionists in the State House 
represent a considerable party outside, who, on various 
pretexts, are determined to destroy the present system 
of popular education, and substitute for it something 
which shall represent a “new departure” in national 
affairs. 

For two hundred years of our history, New England 
was solely inhabited by the descendants of the middle 
class, progressive Englishmen. ‘There were distinctions 
in society, but every superior man held his place in 
the face of a pitiless opposition from the mass below 
him, and once in twenty years there was a new deal all 
round,—the old magriates were shelved, and a fresh set 
of vigorous men climbed to their seats and held the 

reins. But with the draining-off process of the last 
generation, and the advent of a multitude of the proper, 
old world “lower orders” to people our great manufac- 
turing districts and swarm our cities, the latent aristo- 
cratic tendency in the New England native population 
has come to the front. The real warfare now, in school 
affairs, waged through a hundred of our smaller towns, 
agitating our cities, and shaking its fist in the State House, 
is to reéstablish the old English system of education,— 
one great university, accessible to the sons of the rich, and 
such of the promising poor as are willing to be supported 
by the bounty of relief funds ; a few classical academies 
to prepare young men for this university, in imitation 
of the great English schools ; expensive private semina- 
ries and collegiate institutions for favored young women ; 
and, below all, a very modest people’s school, in which 
the children of the masses shall be trained in the sort 
of learning to prepare the citizen of the secondary class 
for his duties, with special attention to such “indus- 
trial training” as will save the girls and boys from the 
disagreeable habit of “feeling above their station in 
life,” is now the programme of a considerable class in 
New England, Along with this, step by step, walk the 
prelates of a church that seems to have concluded to 
“try titles” once more with the people for the exclusive 
education of one-fourth the children of Massachusetts 
by a priestly class, 

Out of this party, not so large as to threaten imme- 
diate destruction, but large enough to harass and crip- 
ple the schools in a thousand ways, comes the present 
Toar for economy at the expense of the New England 
system of education in the State House.. The normal 
schools are attacked this year, because less known than 
the other parts of the system, it is easier to set afloat 


false and contradictory charges against them ; and, be- 


cause in these pinching times, the State is filled with 
young women who are willing to relieve it of the large 
sum expended in the training of competent teachers. 
We do not believe this crisade of reaction is to suc- 
ceed in Massachusetts ; but we do see that the only re- 
lief from this endless and exasperating agitation against 
our most vital institution, is the better information of 
the people. It is humiliating to confess how few of the 
educated, professional, influential people of our State, 
know enough about the school system as it is now 
handled, to defend it even against such twaddle as was 
lately heard for half a day in the Senate chamber. If 
any body doubts this, let him start a little breeze of 
talk in any drawing-room, or club, or group of men in 
a first-class counting-room, and hear what he does hear. 
If the intelligent friends of the schools propose to have 
an easier time the next twenty years, they may as well 
take off their coats, and begin to instruct the “solid 
men” and leading women of the Commonwealth con- 
cerning the method of education for the people that is 
now being adopted by every civilized and Christian 
country. A. D. Mayo. 


CHICAGO. 


SANITARY AND METEOROLOGICAL. 

The closing month of the winter term opened with some notable 
meteorological phenomena. The warm sun and rains of the clos- 
ing days of March caused the heavy snows which had recently 
fallen to thaw rapidly, whereby the amount of surface-water 
throughout this part of the country was greatly increased. Our 
usually placid river, which is sometimes tributary to Lake Michi- 
gan, and again pays allegiance to the “ Father of Waters,” poured 
a turbid torrent into the lake. The Desplaines river, which be- 
longs naturally to the Mississippi system, and which passes, for 
many miles, in a directian nearly parallel with the coast of Lake 
Michigan, and a distance from it of about ten miles, has a sort of 
swampy connection with 

; THE CHICAGO RIVER, 
off the south-west portion of the city. The Desplaines, owing to 
some obstruction below this point, overflowed its banks to a con- 
siderable extent, and restored the legendary navigable communi- 
cation between the two great river systems of North America, 
which is said to have accommodated Marquette and his compan- 
ions something over two hundred years ago. The result was an 
invasion of the southwestern portion of Chicago by a great sea of 
water from the Desplaines, It was not an impetuous and over- 
powering invasion, such as sometimes devastates villages in the 
valleys of New England, but a slower and more insinuating pro- 
cess, whereby the water rose almost imperceptibly, first in the 
gutters, and then over the streets and sidewalks, into basements 
and first floors. The flood soon reached its height, and through 

THE JOINT LABORS 
of the Chicago river and the Illinois and Michigan canal, it fell as 
slowly and surely as it rose. But the unwonted duty it was called 
upon to perform stirred the river to its deepest depths ; and the 
deepest depths of Chicago river have a reputation for an inde- 
scribable foulness and filth which only the most active imagina- 
tion is capable of approximately appreciating. The equanimity 
with which the average citizen contemplated the very unusual 
spectacle of a current in the river, was based on the belief that 
the lazy stream was for once performing an ablution, the good 
effects of which were to be enjoyed for a long time to come. 
But our citizens’ “ tune was changed ” when 
THE WATER SUPPLY 
of the city was known to be affected. It is pretty generally 
known that Chicago procures its supply of water from Lake Mich- 
igan, through a tunnel, which extends, in a northeasterly direction, 
some two miles out into the lake and under it, to a point where it 
was supposed the southerly current would prevent any contamina- 
tion from the river or city sewage in general. Now, however, it 
was found that the hydrants gave forth a product which, in matter 
of color, was a compromise between that of St. Louis water and 
the favorite beverage of Milwaukee. The effect was soon percep- 
tible in the 
INCREASED DEATH-RATE 
of the city. Especially was this true of scarlet fever, which has 
been so long epidemic here. The number of deaths for the menth 
just before the freshet, was the lowest for any month since Sep- 
tember, while the week following they averaged three per day. 
While the newspapers have been congratulating the city on the 
good effects which are to follow the cleansing of the river, the 
health commissioner has sent a competent person out to the crib, 
for the purpose of making an examination and study of the water 
there, with a view to ascertaining its influence on the health of the 
city, Meantime the biennial 
CITY ELECTION 

has come and gone. It need not be said that the comparison sug- 


gested by the preceding paragraphs between the state of our 
river and city politics, or indeed politics in general, is obvious, 


The chief position or office in contest was that of mayor. The 
present incumbent, Mr. Heath, was the candidate of the republi- 
cans, and Mr, Perry H. Smith, who is, and has been, for nearly 
two years, a member of the board of education, was the candi- 
date of the democrats. Although Tilden carried the city by 


nearly five thousand majority last November, Mr. Smith was de- 


feated by a majority of about twelve thousand. While the poli- 


ticians have their several theories and explanations of a result that 
was by no means universally expected, it may be interesting to 


note one or two 
PECULIAR ASPECTS 


of the contest. Mr. Heath’s strongest claim for the reélection was 


based upon the extreme economy which characterized his admin- 
tration, Extensive reductions had been made in the salaries and 
number of employees, in all departments of the city government. 
These reductions were all applied to the department of schools 
with as much vigor and impartiality as if its management was char- 
acterized by extravagance, and the teachers overpaid. During the 
Canvass your correspondent especially noted a 
. HEATH HANDBILL 
which was conspicuously posted on election-day, and which boast- 
fully called the attention of the sovereign citizens to the enormous 
reductions that had been made in the various departments,—with 
one very singular exception. So many thousands of dollars were 
said to have been saved in the department of public works, so 
many in the police department, so many in the fire department, 
etc., etc.; but although Mr. Heath’s administration had forced a 
reduction of twenty-five per cent. of the salaries of the teachers, 
and failed to build ten or twelve school-houses fot which appro- 
priations had been made, all reference to the savings in the depart- 
ment of schools was conspicuously suppressed. 
ON THE OTHER HAND, 
in his speech accepting the nomination in the democratic conven- 
tion, Mr. Smith, though for some time supposed to be a sort of 
professional economist, and to be like ex-President Richberg, not 
averse to claiming and assuming “ credit” for reductions in school 
expenses which belonged to Mr, Heath and the common council, 
took occasion to intimate that he, even he, did not recognize as 
economy all things that go by that name. He would go so far as 
to promise that, in case he were elected, the school-houses which 
had been provided for, would be built. It is 
MATTER FOR CONGRATULATION 

that a member of the board of education of Mr. Smith’s charac- 
ter, standing, and influence, politically and socially, has made the 
discovery, and in these days of “ economy and reform,” has the 
courage to proclaim it, that there is such a thing as false economy. 
A great many persons, who are Mr. Smith’s political enemies, had 
supposed him to be thoroughly identified with “ economy,” right 
or wrong, and it is feared that some of his friends, owing perhaps 
to a remarkable report made about ten months since by a com- 
mittee of the board of education, of which he was chairman, and 
which contained some striking pedagogical and economical recom- 
mendations, got the same impression, to his injury. 

THESE TWO INCIDENTS, 
negative on Mr. Heath’s side and affirmative on Mr, Smith’s, show- 
ing the desire of each to stand before the people not alone as 
friends of the schools, but as generous promoters of their efficiency, 


ought to convey a lesson to the friends of the schools, and it is 


this: The popular voice approves af the public schools, It will 


approve a just, intelligent, and generous support of them, It will 
condemn and reprobate a parsimonious, retrogressive, and imbecile 


policy. Wherefore, what the interests of the schools need is the 


inauguration of such a government of these as will permit the 


people’s honest wishes in their regard to dominate. Especially is 


this true of intelligent city populations, To this end members of 
boards of education should be chosen, by the people, on account 
of their educational principles, and should be clothed with full 
power, especially pecuniary power, to execute the people’s wishes. 


OBITUARY. 
Miss Alta M. Hulett, a very successful and promising lady law- 


yer of this city died during the early part of the month of March, 
in California, of consumption. 
ferred from the fact that she was admitted to the bar at the age of 
nineteen. She was only twenty-three years of age when she died. 


Her energy and talent may be in- 


JamMEs HANNAN, 


IOWA. 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY. — This well-established State institu- 


tion is very prosperous this year. Over one hundred students are 
in attendance, President Thacher has just reason to be gratified 
with the success of his management. Of course his efforts have 
been rendered the more effective through the support and codper- 
ation of an able corps of professors and tutors associated with 
him. The spring term commenced Wednesday of this week. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. — President A. 8S. Welch tells 


me that this excellent school is overflowing with students. By- 
the-way, it is reported that Prof. W. H. Wynn, of the college, is 
writing a book on English literature. Its publication will be an 
event of much interest, as Professor Wynn is a “ full man,” thinks 
well, and writes well. 


— Indiana has a school fund of $8,799,191. 
— Hillsdale College, Michigan, has 189 students. 


| 
| 
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KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


THREE KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES 
THAT MAY BE APPLIED IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


BY MRS. JOHN OGDEN, 
Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington. 


1. Threefold Development. 2. Individual Development. 
3. Free Activity. 

Many of the principles that underlie Froebel’s methods 

have long been recognized. Teachers who know noth- 
ing whatever of the kindergarten practically, recognize 
the child’s ‘Aree-fold nature, and strive, according to 
their idea of its needs, to cultivate it. But too often, 
im seeking to give this three-fold culture, they err by 
addressing soul, mind, and body separately, thereby 
losing the proper equilibrium. For instance, the spir- 
itual nature is addressed at prayers in the morning ex- 
ercises ; the intellectual absorbs the greater part of the 
remaining hours of the day; while the body receives 
some attention and discipline in singing, gymnastics, 
and in the recesses. 

Now an important point in the true kindergartner’s 
work is, that in every occupation, movement-play, story, 
ot object-lesson, she has in view the improvement of 
her children in each respect, soul, mind, body. This 
may not be apparent to a casual observer. One who 
witnesses a kindergarten ball-game may not discover 
its deep meaning, may see nothing but mere play, or 
bodily culture, in the training of the hand, arm, and 
eye. The mind is exercised in the effort to toss, bound, 
and catch the ball in time to the song, which also re- 
quires effort of mind and voice, to execute correctly : 
and certainly equal to these points in importance, is 
the soud-culture resulting from the vo/untary bending of 
the will, in alternately taking or waiting for a turn in 
the ring; in the overcoming of diffidence in some 
cases, of self-will in others ; and last, but not least, the 
habit of stepping forward promptly to do the right thing 
at the right time. 

In like manner the teacher who recognizes this law, 
and bears it in mind, may so conduct every recitation, 
and every school exercise, as to simultaneously address 
the child’s nature, in body, soul, and mind. Indeed, 
no exercise should be considered complete unless so di- 
rected as to meet all these demands. 


2. Individual development cannot so well be attained 
in the school as in the kindergarten ; at least so long as 
teachers have the individual wants of fifty or sixty 
pupils to look after. But even here, if she realize the 
importance of individual development, she will so ad- 
just the exercises as not so surely to turn out so many 
mere machines each year, like patent watches, war- 
tanted to run without fault for a specified time. 

In this connection, let me urge upon teachers to be 
careful how they approach each individual child. In 
one of our text-books in this divine art, it is beauti- 
fully said, “ Each human being is a peculiar thought of 
God, in whatever constitutes its individuality.” Think, 
then, what you are doing, when you carelessly take hold 
of that “thought of God,” and seek to change it to 
your idea of what His thought ought to be. The ex- 
pression shocks you, does it? Have you never done 
it? Have you never taken a little, nervous, sensitive 
soul, with strong will and tastes, and in the effort to 
control the restless fingers, and apparently mischief- 
making brain, have you not changed “God’s thought ” 
into a mechanical exponent of your rules of order, for 
five or six hours per day? Be thankful that it was no 
longer. The necessary reaction from such a course is 
not less your work than the enforced quiet, previously. 

How many enjoy meeting school children after they 
have passed the required limits of the school-grounds, 
devoted to marching and “ military order”? Why do 

you not? Ineednotexplain. Study these “ thoughts 

of God,” carefully, and if you cannot do everything you 

see necessary for individual culture, I pray you, at least 
refrain from cuttiag them all to fit the same groove. 
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3. Free activity. ‘The principle involved in this ap- 
plies especially to school government.’ No words can 
express the importance of this as a controlling power, 
in all future years. It consists in addressing the child’s 
will in such a way as to draw it on, if right ; to turn it 
willingly, if wrong ; but never to bend or break it. We 
have no more right to break a will than to break an 
arm. “Why,” you will say, “I must have obedience.” 
Certainly : not, however, to your will, as such, but to 
the right. If you have not the skill and tact to secure 
voluntary obedience to the right, pray earn your bread 
and butter in some other way. Don’t meddle with 
children. Like Saul, who persecuted the Christians, 
you may think you are doing God’s service ; like him, 
too, you may be mistaken. Happy, too, if your conver- 
sion can be as sure and sound as his. 

You may not use coercion in the sense of fear. Per- 
sonal magnetism,—nay, even the child’s love for you, 
may be used in such a way as to weaken his moral force. 
With every free, conscious choice of right, instead of 
wrong, a human being’s moral power and strength of 
character increases. ‘ 

The converse of this is also equally true. Hence 
every time you decide what is right, and, choosing for 
the child, compel him to obey because you say so, his 
moral nature is thereby weakened. 

Instead, then, of arbitrary rules of discipline, let 
your children seck for proper rules of conduct ; lead 
them to make /icir own laws, and see that you lead the 
way yourselves in voluntary obedience to the right. 


NOTE FROM MISS PEABODY. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Will you, in justice to the excellent Mrs. Pollock, who knows 

me to be her friend, as do others in Washington, allow me to say 
in your columns, that I listened, with great pleasure, to one of her 
“ Lectures to Mothers,” last spring, when I was in Washington, 
and that in some remarks that I made, at her request, to her 
crowded audience after the lecture, I recommended that she should 
open a training-school for mothers and nurses, as was noticed by 
the papers of Washington at the time. 
I was never in Mrs. Pollock’s kindergarten, but became ac- 
quainted with her in her sympathetic calls upon me, when I was 
keeping my mis-named kindergarten in Boston, in 1860; and found 
that she had known of Froebel years before I ever heard of him; 
and had placed with a publisher of Boston, her translation of Lina 
Morgenstein’s Children’s Paradise, a book of movement-plays, 
described with songs set to music, which she wanted me to urge 
him to publish (as I did). I received then an impression, that has 
always remained and grown with me, that Mrs. Pollock’s genuine 
maternal nature and experience, made her a remarkably good in- 
terpreter of Froebel’s doctrine of the nursery; and I trust that 
the ladies of Washington will patronize and prize her lectures 
and training of nurses ; and that schools of like nature and pur- 
pose will extend into other cities. 

This expression of opinion is spontaneous, and made without 
intercommunication with Mrs. Pollock, who believes, I cannot 
doubt, that I was not at all responsible for the mention of her 
name in a recent JOURNAL. ELIZABETH P, PEABODY. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


INDIANA, 


These questions serve to indicate the standards which State 
examiners fix for the minimum of qualifications of teachers in 
the common schools of the State, and it is within the limits of 
possibility to suppose that a large list of the candidates obtain 
from go to 100 per cent of correct answers. We publish them 
that teachers in actual service may make personal tests for them- 
selves and their pupils. 

The following questions were prepared by the State Beard of 
Education of Indiana, for December, 1876: 

ARITHMETIC. 
1. Define an abstract number, a concrete number, and an in- 
teger. Give examples of each. 

2. Define a fraction and add 23 5-7, 2 4-5, and 6 1-9. 

3- Define Rate, Percentage, and Amount, as used in percentage. 

4- Define Discount, Proceeds, and Payee, as used in percentage. 

5- Bought a hhd. of sugar weighing 3 cwt., 2 qr. and 20 Ibs. for 
$30, and sold it at 7} Ibs. for $1; how much did I gain? 

6. A physician bought 1 Ib. 8 oz. quinine at $40 per Ib. avoirdu- 
pois, and sold it in doses of 10 gr., apothecaries’ weight, at 25 
cents per dose; did he make or lose, and how much? 

- Sold corn at 80 cents bushel, and gained 15 cent- 
hat was the cost price? hat per cent. would have been lost 


by selling at 50 cts. per bushel ? 


'8. What is now due on a note given Sept. 1, 1874, the principal 
being $430, rate 7 per cent. per annum, endorsed as follows: Au- 
gust 4, 1875, $29; Jan. 1, 1876, $118? 

9. If agcent loaf weighs 7 oz., when flour is $8 per bbl., what 
should it weigh when flour is $7.50 per barrel? By proportion. 

10. A railroad track is 20 miles long and 4 rods wide ; how 
many acres does it occupy? , 

GEOGRAPHY. 
. Name the semi-cardinal points. 
. Name the five races of mankind, 
. Name the political divisions and capitals ot Canada. 
Be . Name the five rivers of North America, each emptying into a 

5. Locate Philadelphia, Rochester, Pittsburg, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

6. What political divisions are crossed by the equator ? 

7. Name and locate three large deserts. 

8. Bound the Caribbean Sea. 

9. Name five animals found in the Arctic Zone. 

10. Name five lakes of Africa. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. What are parts of speech?. Name the parts of speech. 

2. Name and define the elements of the sentence. 

3. Write a sentence containing a proper noun and a verbal 
noun. Designate each. 

4. Whatis an abstract noun? Write three sentences, each con- 
taining an abstract noun. Underscore the noun in each case. 

5. Analyze, “The man who wrote the book was not the pub- 
lisher.” ‘ What you do, do well.” 

6. Make a clause out of the following sentence: “ He read the 
book.” 

7. “ The blossoms are falling from the trees.” Parse frees. 

8. Define an adjective. Give a classification of adjectives. 
State the ground of the first division you make. 

9. Correct the errors in the following expressions, and give rea- 
sons: Many an one; an heart of evil; a honorable man; an 
hundred. 

10. Write the list of compound relative pronouns, and state 
how they are formed. 


U. S&S. HISTORY. 
1. Name five of the earliest English explorers in North America, 
and give a brief account of the labors of each. 

2. Give an account of the first legislative assembly that met in 
America, and of the first written constitution granted to the 
colonies. ‘ 

3- Who composed the committee that drafted the Declaration 
of Independence ? When was it adopted ? 

4. Give an account of Aaron Burr and of his conspiracy. 

5. What were the principal objects in the campaign of 1862, in 


the civil war ? 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. Describe the structure of the heart. 

2. Trace the circulation of the blood through the heart and 
ungs. 

3. What substances are digested in the stomach? 

4. What are the uses of the skin? 

5. Describe the alimentary canal. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. What methods would you adopt for securing the attention of 
every member of the class to everything that is said during the 
recitation ? 

2. How would you create among your pupils a taste for general 
reading ? 

3. What can you say of Pestalozzi,or Horace Mann, as an ed- 

ucator? 

4. What are the advantages of frequent reviews ? 

* 5. Name some of the changes that have taken place in the man- 

agement and instruction of schools within the past fifteen years. 
DELAWARE. 

State Superintendent Groves, of Delaware, publishes a list of 

such uestions, which were submitted to the teachers in the sev- 

eral counties of the State, and from these we select a list which 

will be found valuable to thoughtful teachers, on the 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
( Time used in examination, 14 hours.) 
1. How do you conduct a class in spelling ? 
2. How would you secure punctuality and attendance in your 
school ? 
3. By what method do you prevent whispering and talking in 
school ? 
4. What isthe best method of securing an enthusiasm for study? 
5. How would you punish pupils addicted to lying or swearing ’ 
6. Do you think a school is made any better by the use of a rod? 
7. Should corporal punishment be inflicted in the presence of 
the school ? 
8. How would you secure the good-will and co-operation of par- 
ents in your work as teacher ? 
g. Do you think the same rules will be suitable for every school ? 
10. Will all pupils bear the same treatment? 
11. Flow would you organize a school ? 
12. Name five difficulties you have had to encounter in your 
schoolroom, and give the remedy by which you overcame them. 


responsible for the moral training of 
pu 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

— The first annual meeting of the Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Bangor, May 3 and 4. On the last day, 
the discussion on the best methods of teaching English literature 
in high school and college will be opened by Prof. J. S. Sewell, of 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 

— George J. Varney, author of the Young Peoples’ History of 
Maine, has been in Alfred, recently, examining the valuable an- 
cient records in the county offices. He says these are by far the 
richest in materials for the early histery of the State. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that, at one time, York county was all there was 
of the State of Maine politically. 

— The wife of J. J. Butler, D.D., professor in Hillsdale College, 
theological department, Michigan, died in Hillsdale, April 11. 
Dr. Butler is a native of Berwick, Me., and was formerly professor 
in the theological seminary at New Hampton, N. H., and subse- 
quently in Bates College. 

— George M. Smith, a graduate of Colby, class of ’73, who has 
taught the high school at Natick, has been engaged as principal 
of the New Hampton Literary and Theological Institution at 
Fairfax. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Rev. Paul H. Pitkin, of Farmington, has tendered his resig- 
nation as pastor of the First Congregational Church and society, 
in order to take charge of the high school at Rochester. His pas- 
toral relations have been of the most pleasant nature, and he will 
continue with his church till the close of June. He enters the 
profession of teaching because his tastes lie largely in that direc- 
tion, and the methods employed seem to him well fitted to mould 
character and to raise up solid and progressive citizens. Mr. Pit- 
kin stated to his people, that while he was about to become teacher, 
he did not surrender a jot or tittle of his right to preach, upon 
proper occasions, the truth of which he might become possessor. 

— We take the following from the report of the schools in 
Keene, for which we are indebted to Hon, D. W. Gilbert, super- 
intendent of schools: “‘ The various districts have been generally 
fortunate in selecting good public-spirited men for prudential com- 
mittees,—those who have been earnest in their endeavors to pro- 
mote the welfare of the children, and to secure the best of teach- 
ers. It is a most difficult task to select always the right kind of a 
teacher to instruct an ungraded school. There are many who are 
willing to assume the responsibilities of the position; but good 
teachers, those who are capable and willing to devote their time 
and talents to the training of a school, are difficult to find. It 
often happens that it requires more tact to bring out an interest in 
the recitations in a small school than in a larger one, where the 
classes are larger or the pupils more advanced.” 

— William E. Buck, principal of the Ash street grammar 
school, Manchester, has been elected superintendent of public in- 
struction in that city. Mr. Buck has the reputation of being a 
successful teacher, and should he accept this position, we confi- 
dently look for success in this his new field of labor. Hon. Jo- 
seph Kidder, who, for nearly a year, has performed the daties of 
this office, retires, with the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
done efficient service in the cause of education. 

— Pembroke Academy is to receive $2,000 by the will of the 
late Miss Betsey Whitehouse, of Pembroke. She had previously 
given the school $1,c00, These gifts increase the funds of the in- 
stitution to nearly ten thousand dollars. 

— F. W. Hoover, instead of Harper, is the new high-school 
principal at Keene. He is a very excellent man and scholar, and 
we have no doubt he will prove a good teacher. Everything is 
going on well now, at the close of the first week, and the future of 
our school appears bright. 


VERMONT. 


— Annual school meetings were held in the school districts of 
Vermont on the evening of the 27th of March. As usual, these 
meetings were made occasions for fault-finding with committees, 
teachers, taxes, etc., and especially so in some districts having 
large graded schools. Reports of contention in regard to the man- 
agement and support of our largest and most important schools of 
this class come to us; but in every instance, we believe, the decision 
was finally made in favor of the school and in support of the 
teacher. We believe that these schools are, for the most part cer- 
tainly, under the charge of teachers thoroughly qualified for their 
work and earnestly devoted to its prosecution, and we believe, too, 
that the people will not allow these schools to go down. Igno- 
rance will continue to grumble, perniciousness will seek retrench- 
ment, in even necessary expenditures, and the spirit of censure 
will live and flourish still; but knowledge shall overcome igno- 
rance, generosity shall conquer penuriousness, and charity shall 
outlive malice. Our teachers are not yet perfect, but we believe 
them to be pressing towards perfection ; nor are our schools fault- 
less, but they are growing better; and the intelligence and virtue of 
the better class will earnestly sustain the good and the true in edu- 
cation, and will give hearty support to every measure whose ob- 
ject is improvement. At the last meeting of the Vermont legisla- 

ture, it was enacted that, “ The town superintendents, at their an- 
nual county meeting, shall choose, by ballot, one of their own 


number and two practical teachers of said county, to constitute an 
examining board for the county; and it shall be the duty of such 
board to hold a public examination of two days, at some conven- 
ient place in the county, upon the application of five persons enti- 
tled to the examination.” In accordance with the provisions of 
this act, the superintendent of Rutland county, at the annual meet- 
ing in Rutland, on the 3d inst., chose of their own number, J. S. 
Cilley, of Brandon, and two practical teachers,—Judah Dana, of 
Rutland, and Otis S. Johnson, of Fairhaven,—as a county board. 
It is presumed that such examining boards were chosen in each of 
the counties in the State, and it is believed that a higher order 
of qualification will be called into use, not only by this new ar- 
rangement, but by the determination of superintendents to make 
town examinations more thorough and critical. From a consider- 
ation of all the circumstances regarding our public schools, from 
our acquaintance with the interest of the people in relation to the 
subject of education, and from our knowledge of the teachers of 
the State, we look with confidence for the expression of still 
greater interest among the people respecting education, for much 
higher qualifications of teachers, and therefore for more excellent 
schools in days to come. In behalf of the teachers of Vermont, 
we send greeting to all the teachers in all the sisterhood of States ; 
and we pledge the efforts of our teachers to make the public 
schoel worthy of the high trusts committed to its charge. 

— W. W. Livingston, of North Carver, Mass., a graduate of 
the University of Vermont in 1856, formerly, for many years, a 
resident of Asia Minor, has presented the university with a fine 
numismatic collection. Among the copper coins, which are 
mostly ancient, are specimens of the coinage of Ptolemy, Domi- 
tian, Constantine and his successors, — Mithridates the Great, 
Thebes, etc. Among the silver coins are a didrachm of Athens, 
tetadrachm of Alexander the Great, and one of Lysimachus, a 
coin of Hannibal, several struck by various kings of Cappadocia, 
several also of various great cities, besides Roman, Persian, and 
Cufic specimens. The donation numbers in all 92 coins, — one of 
gold, thirty-seven of silver, and fifty-four of copper or bronze. 
The bronze coin of Ptolemy alone is worth some ten dollars. Ac- 
companying the coins were fossils (sea-shells), from an elevation in 
Asia Minor, Gooo feet above the Black Sea,; also specimens of 
chirography in several Eastern languages, old books in the ancient 
Armenian (one of them on antique church-service book, illustrated 
with wood-cuts), fossils from Dakota, and a handsome chief's pipe 
of red pipe-stone. 

— Charles Fairbanks, of London, Eng., a member of the scale 
firm of St. Johnsbury, has given $15,000 to finish a new hall for 
women students at Drury College, Springfield, Mo., and the build- 
ing is to be called Walter Fairbanks hall, in memory of a son of 
the donor, who recently died. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Miss Etta T. Hamblin, of West Falmouth, has accepted a 
teacher’s position in Lakeville. 

— Miss Susan S. Moore, of Falmouth, has been appointed gov- 
erness of the female department of the Friends’ Boarding School 
in Providence, 

— A Middlesex, Mass., school committee dismissed a principal 
because he could not keep order in the school-room; whereupon 
the pupils of the discharged master promptly drew up and signed 
a compact that they would thenceforth conduct themselves as be- 
came ladies and gentlemen, and honorably and faithfully do all in 
their power to assist their instructor in securing the order neces- 
sary to asuccessful school. On receiving this paper the committee 
at once reinstated the principal, to the general gratification of the 
community, 

— Blackstone’s high school begins the term with seventy-five 
scholars, fifteen more than it has seats for. . . . A.C, Rob- 
bins, chairman of the school committee, has been engaged as su- 
perintendent of schools. 

— The school committee has organized for the year, with Dr. E. 
B. Harvey for chairman, Henry Whittemore has been re-engaged 
as principal of the high school and superintendent of schools for 
another year. This supervision of schools has now been tried two 
years, and has given universal satisfaction. 

— Royalston appropriates $1800 for schools, $1500 for high 
ways and bridges, $1200 for town poor, $1600 for town charges, 
$650 for school repairs, and the corporation and bank tax for the 
payment of the debt and interest. Mrs. H. O. Adams, Miss 
Emma Peirce, and Mr. A. M. White, are members of the school 
committee, and R. J. Walker was moderator of the meeting. 

— The spring term in all the Shrewsbury district schools began 
Tuesday. The high school will,open Monday, April 9th: Mr. H. 
E, Rice principal, and a new class of nine scholars. Miss Nettie 
Lawrence opens a private school. _ 

— Edwin Emory is principal of Whitinsville high school, which 
begins the spring term with forty-four pupils. 

— Emerson W. Judd, of Athol, is to be the valedictorian at 
Williams College, next commencement. 

— At the adjourned meeting, Wm. H. Tucker was chosen school 
committee of Hardwick, for three years. 

SOUTHBRIDGE.—The report of the school committe has made 
its appearance; one or two extracts will show it has theright ring, 
and written by one who knows what he is writing about. It says: 


“If universal suffrage is to be continued, universal education must 


be insisted upon. No one can doubt the wisdom of the provisions 
of the school law, who would ward off the dangers which threaten 
the country from the masses of ignorant voters crowding to the 
polling places eager to deposit votes, with no just apprehension of 
the grave responsibility which attaches to the elective franchise. 
It is not enough either, that the voter should know how to write 
his name in some sort of cabalistic characters, which he calls his 
signature, and spell out some few words of the constitution pre- 
viously drilled into him by the anxious demagogue, who would 
benefit by his vote. An intelligence which can only come from an 
educated mind must lie at the base of our governmental policy. 

WoRCESTER.—Mr. A. Carey Field is elected a teacher at the 
high school, at a salary of $1,000. Rutel’s Analytical and Practical 
French Grammar, and 7¢/emague by M. Le Bren, are introduced 
in the senior class of the high school. . . . Mr. Lucius B. 
Morgan, the teacher of drawing, reported that as a whole the 
schools were making good progress, the work showing a marked 
improvement over that of last year, and that the weak points and 
their causes were being noted, to be remedied as time and facil- 
ities provided would permit. . . . The truant officers reported 
for the month of March, as follows: Number of cases reported, 
362; returned to school, 81; out with good excuse, 281; not at- 
tending any school, 9; sent to truant school, 3, one for 6 months, 
and two for 12 months ; lost children returned to parents, 5; visits 
to buildings, 274; runaways returned to the truant school, 1... . 
In the schoo! board, Mr. Goulding said he desired to state pub- 
licly that the classics were being most thoroughly taught at the 
high school by Mr. Rice, whom he considered a splendid scholar 
and an efficient teacher. Col. Stoddard and Dr. Woodward also 
made complimentary allusion to the teaching and condition of the 
high school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Providence Journal, referring to the prospective trans- 
fer of the principal of the Rhode Island Normal School to the 
Westfield Normal School, incidentally utters a few undeniable 
truths respecting normal schools: “ The normal school is the nat- 
ural and necessary supplement and support of the public school. 
It is readily seen that, all rales, all statutes, all exhortations, not- 
withstanding the real usefulness of the school, depends upon the 
teacher. If the teacher is capable, earnest, enthusiastic, .well- 
grounded in theory and in detail, the school will be a suctess, 
with or without the committee, and in spite of the apathy of pa- 
rents and the hobbies of superintendents. If the teacher is igno- 
rant or indifferent, no power upon earth can give life or value to 
the school. Now the normal school is the training ground for 
teachers. If the love of teaching is an inspiration, the knowl- 
edge how to teach is an art. If the normal school is under the 
care of one who is able and conscientious, the pupils who attend 
it in order to fit themselves for teaching, will grow in intellect, 
broaden in moral purpose; be led more and more to appreciate 
the privileges and responsibilities of their vocation, In short they 
will attain a degree of'capacity, proficiency, and determination which 
otherwise they would never reach. What the common school is 
to the scholar, that is the normal school to the prospective teacher. 
It is the means of education, and of specific education. Its worth, 
if it be worth anything, cannot be overestimated, and its value de+ 
pends upon the head and controlling spirit.” 

— Dr. Guild, the librarian of Brown University, read a paper 
on the “College Library,” before the Rhode Island Historical 
Society. . . . The oration before the Phi Beta Kappa, of 
Brown University will be delivered this year by Prof. W. G. Sum- 
ner, of Yale. . . . Dr. Thayer has consented to deliver the 
annual sermon before the Missionary Society of Brown University. 
. « + The junior exhibition of Brown University takes place 
Saturday morning, April 21, in Manning Hall. 

— During the year ending April 30, 1876, 64 per cent. of the 
whole number of towns in the State showed an increase in the 
number of pupils enrolled, 56 per cent. in the average number be- 
longing, 78 per cent. in the average attendance, and 69 per cent. 
in the aggregate number of months’ attendance. In Barrington, 
Bristol, Charlestown, Coventry, Cumberland, East Greenwich, 
East Providence, Hopkinton, Middletown, Newport, New Shore- 
ham, North Smithfield, Warwick, and Westerly, there was an in- 
crease in a// these items. 

— Hon, John Turner, of Bristol, who has been an active mem- 
ber of the school committee for several years, and has also repté- 
sented the town in the General Assembly, died March 29, after a 
long illness. . . . The excavation for the Rogers Library 
building, on Hope street, has been commenced, and it is now ex- 
pected that the work will be pushed on with all possible speed, so 
that the building will be completed by the 1st of September next. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Trinity College’s new buildings will not be ready for a year, 
instead of in September as was expected. 

— A collection was taken up at the Methodist Conference, at 
Hartford, recently, to aid Wesleyan University in her financial 
straits, and $5,000 was subscribed, which, with previous subscrip- 
tions, amounts to $12,075. President Foss stated that the college 
needed $20,000 for the year’s current expenses, and that the sala- 
ries of the faculty had been reduced over two thousand dollars. 


— Prof, Henry P, Wright, of Yale, has sailed for Europe, where 
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he will remain for a year anda half. . 


German universities. 


— A telephone concert was given simultaneously in Hartford 


and New Haven recently. 


— Professor Silliman writes to the New Haven Pad/adium that 
the enameled wares for culinary purposes which contain poison- 


ous qualities, can be made harmless by proper preparation. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the officers and members of the Council of 


Education in charge of the Permanent Centennial Exhibition : 
Officers. 
Edward Shippen, president, Philadelphia. 


J. F. C. Sickel, vice-president, principal of Newton Grammar 


School, Philadelphia. 


E. A. Singer, secretary, principal Hathwell Grammar School, 


Philadelphia. 


Ellis A. Apgar, superintendent, State Superintendent Public 


Schools of New Jersey, 
William T. Seale, assistant-superintendent. 
Members. 
John D. Philbrick, Supt. Pablic Schools, Boston, Mass. 
B. G. Northrop, Supt. Pablic Schools, Connecticut. 
William, T. Harris, Supt. Pablic Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. L. Pickard, Supt. Pablic Schools, Chicago, Ill. - 
John B. Peaslee, Supt. Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. D. Wickersham, Supt. Public Schools, Pennsylvania. 
John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, U. S. 
Dr. May, Toronto, Canada. 
Dr. DeMotta, Department of Education, Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 
Dr. Myrberge, Department of Education, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Dr. Gody, Department of Education, Brussels, Belgium. 
Dr. Hurd, Department of Education, Moscow, Russia. 
Dr, Guyer, Department of Education, Zarich, Switzerland. 
Tanetaro Megata, Consul of Education, Japan. 
Fujimaro Tanaka, Department of Education, Japan. 
Joseph Leidy, University of Pennsylvania. 
Edward D. Cope, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 


THE WEST. 


CHICAGO. 

Inspector Wells, ex-superintendent of schools, was present at 
the April meeting of the Principals’ Association, He intimated 
that suggestions of principals to him, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on text-books and course of instruction, as to desirable changes 
or improvements in either text-books or course of instruction, 
would not be regarded as impertinent. Conference and such sug- 
gestions were cordially invited. 

At the same meeting, Superintendent Pickard gave an extended 
talk, which we can only summarize. He thought children mani- 
fested less deference to older persons now than they did forty 
years ago; that this want of deference was a fault; that teachers, 
to a certain extent, should assume some responsibility in the case, 
because, owing to the increased estimation in which public schools 
were held by the people, more work of this nature was imposed 
on them by parents; that good could be done in this matter by the 
relation of stories, or suggestive incidents, illustrating merits and 
faults of this character. Special pains should be taken at this 
season to guard against cruelty. Various matters of discipline 
and instruction were also referred to, and the practice of detaining 
pupils after school-hours was condemned with unusual severity. 

The subjects of discussion at the April meeting were Ventila- 
tion, Warming, and Cleaning. The participants were Mr. Ilaase, 
Mrs. Hardick, Miss Barnafd, and Mr. Loomis. 

One of the most pleasant practices following the election is that 
of frequent pay-days. It is almost a sufficient compensation for 

going three months without money, to secare the establishment, 
for even a brief period, of a hebdomadal pay-day. 
Hannan. 


MINNESOTA, 

Professor Tousley, of Minneapolis, says that since the passage 
of the school-book law the channel of the school-book trade is 
changing. Boards of education and independent school districts 
are making, and will make contracts direct with publishing houses, 
as St. Paul has done. He believes in cheap text-books, but books 
are not always desirable because cheap. He objects to the Mer- 
rill bill, owing to the length of time it covers. He does not think 
a change of text-books in this city would work to the advantage of 
our schools, but has had intimations which lead him to believe that 
the text-books at present in use here can be secured at figures 
which will save to the patrons of the public schools $3,000 during 
the year to come. A committee of three, consisting of Messrs. 
Tousley, Huhn, and Gale, has been appointed to take immediate 
action in the direction proposed. Minneapolis has decided to 
erect a highschool building at a cost of $25,000, a step which is 
imperatively demanded by the growth of the school and the city. 

The standard of scholarship in the Winona Normal School has 
been raised. This is an excellent idea. From such efficient work- 
ings of this institution, and the liberal appropriations of the Legis- 


Arthur Hadley, ’76, 
son of the late Professor Hadley, will sail, May 29, for Germany, 
to pursue a course of study, lasting several years, in one of the 
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lature, we would judge that this State thinks more of its normal 
schools than New York. The system is not rotten here, nor pre- 
sided over by persons whose chief idea is the accumulation of 
wealth. 

At the County Association of Teachers, Tuk NEW-ENGLAND was 
highly recommended by the superintendent, and active measures 
will be taken at its next meeting to place THe JouRNAL in the 
hands of all of its teachers. 

The following items are taken from the report of the State su- 
perintendent: Total enrollment of pupils, 151,866; average daily 
attendance,—winter, 79,542 ; summer, 51,226. Number of school 
districts, — common, 3,515 ; independent, 40; special, 26;—total, 
3.581. Number of teachers, 4,403; amount of teachers’ wages, 
$821,072; expended for new school-houses, $157,512. Winona re- 
ports, as the average per cent. of punctuality, 997. Minneapolis, 
with an enrollment of 3 703, reports 4,562 cases of tardiness, 


NEBRASKA. 


The State Normal School was never more prosperous than at 
present, The last term opened with 170 pupils, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Robert Curry, late dept. supt. of public instruction in 
Pennsylvania. Professor Curry comes highly recommended, and 
enters upon his labors with very flattering omens of success. 

The Omaha Indians have three schools among them, and about 
150 pupils improve the opportunities thus given them to rise from 
the degradation of their Western brethren to the heights of man- 
hood, as taught them by their white associates. 

A resolution is before the Legislature by which the propriety of 
discontinuing the Agricultural College is sought, also asking Con- 
gress to relieve the State from the conditions necessary to main- 
tain this institution. This is for retrenchment, no doubt, and our 
Solons are striking at the pillars first. But “ we shall see what 
we shall see.” vd 

— County Superintendent Routzahn, of Jefferson county, gives 
the following statistics of that county: Total population of the 
county, 4,000; number of districts, 57; number of children of 
school age, 1,501; number attending schools, 1,166; number at- 
tending between 7 and 16 years of age, 822; number of qualified 
teachers, 38 males and 44 females; highest wages paid per month 
to male teachers, $75 ; lowest, $15; highest wages paid female 
teachers, $40; lowest, $20 ; number of districts having six months’ 
school, or more, 28; number of schoolhouses, stone 2, brick 1, 
frame 35, log 4; number of graded schools, 1; average sur- 
face of blackboard to each school, in square feet, 20; number of 
schoolhouses with no blackboard, 4; number well furnished with 
patent seats and desks, 30; number having some apparatus, as 
globes, maps, etc., 20; value of school property, $24,562; total in- 
debtedness, $20,869.09. 


ARKANSAS. 

Litri_e Rock. — We are glad to learn that the public schools 
of Little Rock were never in a more prosperous condition than 
they are at present, and that they will compare favorably with the 
schools of any city of the same size in the United States, where 
they have been in operation for no longer time. The school was 
organized in the early part of 1869, under a special school law, 
which provides for a board of directors, six in number, which 
board is empowered to make such rules and regulations for the 
control and management of schools and teachers as will not be in 
conflict with the law. There are four schools in the city, known 
respectively as Sherman, Peabody, Union, and Capitol Hill. Pea- 
body, Sherman, and the high school are for white children, and 
Union and Capitol Hill are for colored. While the children are 
taught in different buildings, the course of study is the same 
throughout the city. Salaries range from $50 to $100 per month 
currency, which is promptly paid. The policy of the board, in the 
employment of teachers, is to give preference to home talent. 
The superintendent has appointed a teachers’ meeting for the fitst 
Saturday in each school month, at which teachers discuss methods 
of teaching. The superintendent explains any differences that 
arise in the construction of the rules and regulations, gives ad- 
vice, answers questions of general interest to teachers, and urges 
uniformity in methods of teaching and discipline. The meetings 
are growing in importance, and much good is expected to result 
therefrom. The high school, a part of every well-regulated city 
system, is gradually growing to be the pride and ornament of the 
system. There are enrolled 55 pupils, the greater number of 
whom are females. 


KANSAS. 
— There will be a meeting of the State board of education, in 
the State Normal School building, at Emporia, on Thursday, the 
28th, and Friday, the 29th of June next, for the purpose of exam- 
ining candidates for State diplomas, State certificates, and certifi- 
cates of special qualification for institute work. — 


CALIFORNIA. 
— Judge S. C. Hastings, of San Francisco, has offered to deposit 
$100,000 with the treasurer of California, on condition that the 
State shall promise to pay seven per centum a year forever to the 
University of California, the amount thus received to be divided 


be used at first to purchase books for a law library, and the latter 
for a professor’s salary. 

— Some months ago, the board of educition in San Francisco 
adopted a resolution providing for a reduction of the salary of the 
principal of the boys’ high school, to take place on the first of Jan- 
uary. A petition, signed almost exclusively by the heaviest tax- 
payers of the city and county, requesting the restoration of the 
salary, was sent to the board, and was acted upon favorably. The 
salary is now $4,000 per annum. 


MISSOURI. 

Superintendent Harris, of St. Louis, says the plan, followed in 
the St. Louis schools, is to promote pupils as often as they deserve 
it,—say once in ten weeks, by appropriate examinations, and by 
that means, bright pupils are not long kept back, in a class with 
dull ones. The reasoning and advantages we give verbatim, to in- 
duce thought: 

“ There is great difference among pupils in the capacity to learn. 
The pupils that learn readily are allowed to move forward as fast 
as their abilities permit. The slower pupils are not allowed to 
keep back the more fortunate ones. By the old method, all those 
delayed through sickness, poverty or inactive temperaments, either 
fall back a whole year, or else in a vain endeavor to make up their 
deficiency, overwork themselves or get discouraged. Large classes 
of young pupils cannot be kept together, even for one year, with- 
out serious loss to those who are held back, and those who are un- 
duly hurried. Re-classification may take place on the promotion 
of one, two, or a dozen pupils, from one class to the next.” 


THE SOUTH. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICPMOND SCHOOL-BOARD ORGANIZATION FOR 1877. — Hon. 
William C. Carrington, president ¢x-oficio ; J. H. Peay, Jr., super- 
intendent of schools; Alfred Moses, secretary and supervisor of 
school property. 

First District.—Charles P. Rady, Alfred R. Courtney, William 


H. Scott. 
Second District.—Beverly R. Wellford, Jr., A. M. Kelley, Alfred 


Moses. 
District.—M. L. Strus, William C. Knight, Thomas H. 
ary. 

Standing Committees.— Committee on teachers and Schools: 
Messrs. Carrington, Kelley, Knight, Courtney, Leary, and Super- 
intendent Peay. 

Committee on buildings and Furniture: Messrs, Moses, Straus, 


Wellford, Scott, and Superintendent Peay. 
Committee on finance: Messrs. Rady, Straus, and Scott. 


Richmond College was incorporated in 1840, and is one of the 
most vigorous of our State colleges. It has an admirable location, 
both with reference to the city and the State at large. Its grounds 
are ample, and the buildingss, when finished, will be an ornament 
to the “ West End” of the metropolis. The college has a beard 
of trustees, composed in part of some of the leading business- 
men of Richmond,—men who are fully alive to their great respon- 
sibility, and who are planning wisely for the opening future; a 
faculty, ample in numbers and scholastic resources, fully abreast 
of the times in learning, industry, and enterprise; a constituency 
steady, appreciative, and devoted. Richmond College has the 
best State patronage of any Virginia college. The matriculates 
the present session number 142, with a considerable expected in- 
crease on New-Year. The character of the young men this ses- 
sion is high. To good scholarship they add admirable behavior. 
The “ messing-system,” which originated here, has been so perfected 
that sixty students embrace its privileges, leaving the two regular 
college hotels almost emptied of patronage. The board in “mess” 
is about $9.00 per month. A student’s expenses need not exceed 
$200 per session of nine months. Theology is not taught in the 
college, but young men who seek a literary education with a view 
to preaching, are received free of charge for tuition, and without 
respect to denomination bias. There are at present forty of these 
young men on the rolls, The elective system of studies prevails, 
with proper modifications. The standard of graduation is high, 
based upon current standing and rigid examinations. There are 
four academic degrees,—viz., Bachelor of Literature, Bachelor of 
Science, Bachelor of Arts, and Master of Arts, The library has 
some six thousand volumes, with yearly additions. The museum 
has an excellent foundation and a bright future. Rare spe- 
cimens from every part of this great country and from 
the Old World are already on display. There are two special 
medals and several scholarships in the college, all endowed, Two 
very flourishing literary societies, with independent libraries and 
handsome halls, win students to improvement in debate and gen- 
eral culture. 

It is a gratification to all friends of the institution, that besides 
ample real estates and buildings, the invested funds of the college 
reach nearly $100,000, with many outstanding, but reliable, su 
scriptions. 


ALABAMA. 

— Hon. G. W. Hill, the new State superintendent, edits the ed- 
ucational department of 7he Spirit of Arkansas, and does it well. 
He speaks favorably of the schools at Little Rock, of which J. N. 
Fish is superintendent, and Judge Eastman, A. J. Haile, and Dr. 


into two parts, one of $4,000 and the other of $3,000, the former to 


J. B. Bond, are the leading prinicipals, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of the retail e. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 


Education, 16 Hawley Street, ass. 
Title. Author. isher. Price. 
on Genesis. 12mo, cloth. ° ’ ’ F. W. Robertson. E. P. Dutton & Co. $ 5° 
Noting Ideas in Early Ages. cloth. J. B. Mosley, D.D. 2 50 
University Sermons. vo, cloth. 175 
In the Days of thy Youth. Pp. 414, cloth. F. W. Farrar, D.D be bed 2 09 
witness of Psalms to Christ. 8vo, cloth. . W. Alexander, D.D “ “ 2 50 
Cyclopeedia of Education. Kiddle & Schem. E, Steiger. 
The Cardinal’s Daughter. :2mo, pp. 366, cloth. C. A. Warfield. T. B. Peterson & Bros 175 
Young Folks’ Book of Am. Explorers. 12mo, pp. 431. T. W. Higginson. Lee & Shepard. I 50 
Hand-Book of Classic Literature. 12mo, pp. 431, C. A, White. | Henry Holt & Co. 2 50 
The Roman Triumvirates, 12mo, pp. 2 ° Charles Merrivale, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1 00 
Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. 2 12mo. Jean P. F. Richter. Henry Holt & Co. €a. 1.25 


ner Thal. 12mo, 381. 
Campersiagers. . . 
Palmer's Theory of Music. 12mo. . 
History of French Literature 8vo. . J 3 
Works of Thos. DeQuincy. 12mo. > ‘ 


Dicken’. Diamond ed. 16mo. 4 7 
How to Camp Out. 12mo. é 
The Biblical Museum. 12mM0, pp. 


-Hour Series. 2 vols. Pp 320. . 
Women of our First dentary. 8vo. 


Bessie Lang. 16mo, pp. 300. 

Deephaven. 18mo, cloth. 

Out of the Question. 18mo, cloth. 

Poems of Prairies. . . . . ; 
PP. aiz,cloh .  . 


. He Will Come. 12mo, 3 
Structural and Physiological Botany. :2mo, cloth. 


B’kman& Whittemore. John Church & Co, 
H. R, Palmer. 


Henri Van Lawn. Putnam's Sons. 


Hurd & Houghton. 175 

ea. 35 

ohn W, Gould, Scribner. 1 00 

as. C, Grey. Wells, 1 00 

Harper Bros. ea. 25 

Mrs, A. L. Wistar. —_ Lippincott. 2 00 

Sanh Holt. & Co! 125 

ra . Jewett, . R. Osgood 

W. D. Howells. 

. Tyn r., Henry Hoyt, 12 
Count sof Bless T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
Alfred W. Thome. John Wiley & Sons. 225 


New Publications. 


Russia. By D. Mackenzie, M.A., Member of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.; 1877. Price $4.00. 
This volume is a singularly instructive contri- 

bution, containing an immense mass of facts con- 

cerning the external life of the Russian people. 

The author has made himself familiar with the 

national character and political institutions of this 

vast empire. His book is the fruit of the most 
careful and prolonged series of personal researches, 
in the acquisition and mastery of the language, 
and the discovery of facts concerning the charac- 
ter and habits of the people, from actual knowl- 
edge and intimacy. During a sojourn of six 
years, spending his winters in the great capitals, 

St. Petersburg and Moscow, and devoting his 

summer months to travels in the rural sections, he 

became competent to impart freshness and nov- 
elty to his narrative, such as few travelers can 
justly claim, His experiences of Russian life in 
the rural districts, and the customs and habits of 
the peasantry, are of the most intense interest to 
the student of nationalities. ’ 

He found the Russian language one difficult to 

acquire by a foreigner, and however fluently he 
may, by long familiarity, be able to speak it, he 
will never be able to pass for . Russian. The 
common impression that the Russians have pecul- 
iar talent for acquiring languages, is explained by 
Mr. Wallace, from the character of the education 
of the best scholars in Russia. He finds the edu- 
cated classes better linguists than the same classes 
in Western Europe, for they always speak French, 
and generally German and English also. The 
civilized Russian must possess at least one for- 
eign language, and the children of the upper 
classes are always taught at least French in their 
infancy. Many households comprise a German 
nurse, a French tutor, and an English governess, 
80 as to accustom the children to the use of these 
languages. Our space forbids reference to chap- 
ters devoted to the practical affairs, relating to 
municipal and domestic matters of great interest 
in this great nation. No library of travels, or 
general history, will be complete without Wal- 
lace’s Russia, It is different from ordinary books 
of travel, and combines the results of deep reflec- 
tion and keen observation. His style is good, 
and his narratives are full of freshness and ani- 
mation, from which he always derives illustra- 
tions of general principles. It is a book to be 
read both for enjoyment and instruction. 


A History or FRANCE. Adapted from the French» 
for the use of children, By Emma Marshall: 
Author of “ Life's Aftermath,” etc. With twenty” 
six Illustrations, ew York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Price $1.50; for sale by A. Williams & 
Co., Boston, 

We agree with the author, that French history 
Should be read cotemporaneous with English. 
In fact, the law of reading should be made more 
general, and shou!d apply to the grouping of all 
related events into one historic view. To study 
American history without, at the same time, going 
into a thorough research of English history of 
the same periods, would be an evident mistake, 
and would give the student but a partial view of 


the truth; and French history is no less intimately 
interwoven with English. A child’s history of 
France, or of England, should not materially 
differ from an adult’s history only in style of nar- 
ration. The facts and the philosophy should be 
as clearly presented, and the co-relationship of 
events and personages should be as distinctly 
taught. The true life of history should be pre- 
served, and if we would make the minds of the 
young vigorous and strong, we must give them 
substantial historical food. The author has 
founded her work on that of M. Lamé Fleury, 
which has stood the test of thirty years in its 
power to interest readers; and our review of this 
book satisfies us that it will not only interest but 
instruct the young, for whom it is especially pre- 
pared, American as well as English children 
need to know the events of this interesting peo- 
ple, and we can commend this work to their read 
ing as one of the best we have seen. 


HanpD-Book or Princi- 
pally Sanskrit, Greek, and Roman, with some 
account of the Persian, Chinese, and Japanese, 
in the form of Sketches of the Authors, and 
Specimens from Translations of their Works. 
By C, A. White, author of “The Student’s 

ythology.” New York: Henry Holt & Co. ; 

1877. oston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co, 

12mo, pp. 431. Price $2.50. 

The author has done an excellent service for 
classical students, by presenting, in an ably edited 
volume, an account of the early heathen writers of 
the highest fame, with such translations of their 
works as will enable the reader to become ac- 
quainted with their style and the spirit of their 
writings. Its true function is as a companion to 
classical studies, and should be read with the au- 
thors in hand, and while their thoughts are warm 
in our memories. If this cannot be done, this 
book will be found a valuable reference-volume to 
those who would refresh their knowledge and 
thought in the celebrated writers of the olden 
time. Mr. White’s scholarship and acquaintance 
with these authors have enabled him to give to 
the world a book of great value; and it will be 
found in the hands of all English scholars. We 
predict for it a very large sale. 


THe CARDINAL’s DAUGHTER: a Sequel to 
“ Ferne Fleming.” By Mrs. Catharine A. War- 
field, author of “Ferne Fleming,” etc. Bos- 
ton: For sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price $1.75. 
The author of the above work has ability and 

genius of no common order, and has won a repu- 

tation as a novel writer through her several works 
that have appeared during the past few years, It 
is a story of powerful interest, and of originality 
in plot and character-drawing. It contains all 
the elements of popularity, and the scenes and in- 
cidents throughout will hold the reader’s closest 
interest to the end, and the work will undoubtedly 
find a multitude of readers. It is complete in one 
large duodecimo volume, bound in morocco cloth, 
gilt back and side, and is sold by all booksellers 
at $1.75. copy. All of Mrs. Warfield’s works, 
nine in number, are put up in a neat box, price 
$15.75 at set, or $1.75 each, bound in morocco 
cloth, with very handsome full gilt back. Copies 


of The Cardinal's Daughter, or a full set of “ Mrs. | 


Warfield’s Works,” or copies of any of them, will 


be sent to any address at once, free of postage, on 
remitting $1.75 for each one wanted, to the pub- 
lishers, T. B, Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. By Capt. Abney, R.E., F.R.S, 
With illustrations, London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 


This pamphlet of thirty-two pages contains two 
lectures delivered to science teachers in the 
course at South Kensington. It glances at the 
early history of photography, and gives a clear 
account of the chemical principles and practical 
details involved in the different processes of the 
art, The publication of this series of lectures 
renders them available for teachers in this coun- 
try, as well as England, 


NoTes ON GENESIS. By the late Frederick W. 
Robertson, M.A., of Brighton. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. ; 1877. For sale by A, 
Williams & Co., Boston. 12mo, pp. 211. 
Price $1.50. 

The reception which has been given Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s Life and Sermons has led his son to pub- 
lish this additional volume, containing a series of 
lectures on the Book of Genesis, It reveals the 
author’s views on the harmony of natural and 
revealed religion, and fully establishes the claims 
of the Bible as an inspired work, and the only 
authentic account of the Creation. The same 
true and noble spirit of honest search after truth, 
appears in this as in the other works of this gifted 
author ; and his contributions to Christian ethics, 
as well as to Bible interpretation, will be a treas- 
ure to many hearts and households. 


He Comg; Or, Meditations upon the Re- 
turn of the Lord Jesus Christ to Reign over the 
Earth. By S. H. Tyng, Jr., D. D., with an in- 
troduction S. H. Tyng, D. D. New York: 
Mecklow & Simon. Boston; Henry Hoyt ; 1877. 
12° pp. 212, cloth, 


The religious literature of the day is rich with 
the experiences of men who have sought and 
found a spiritual illumination which is peculiar to 
this later Gospel day. Mr. Tyng was one of 
those minds who came with a more than ordinary 
possession of the remarkable gifts of the Spirit, 
and his words are like a new revelation, or rather 
a complete exposition of the old. In this volume 
will be found his views as to the pre millc~ial ad- 
vent of Christ, and it will be read with eagerness 
by those who are seeking the evidence of such a 
revelation, as truth. The constant reference and 
appeal to the Scriptures make the book one which 
will be welcomed by all who accept the Bible, and 
who would learn what other minds have found in 
it for instruction and comfort. We believe this 
book will have a large sale, and a most profitable 
study. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


—We have received Parts XXI. and Parts 
XXII. of Zhe Jilustrated Catalogue on Master- 
pieces of U. S. International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, 1876; Gebbie & Barrie, Publishers, and 
sold by Fleetwood & Hayes, Booksellers, 299 
Washington Street, Boston, These works con- 
tinue to present the best works in the several de- 
partments of the Exhibition and the whole will 
constitute a faithful history of the most remarka- 
ble parts of this great educational display of the 
century. 

—Will be published April 15th, Zhe Philadel- 
phia Exhibition: No.1. “ Mechanism and Admin- 
istration.” The article on the Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition in the Zuternational Review for May is by 
Gen. Francis A. Walker, and presents the only 
complete, cfficial, and historical account yet pub- 
lished for the organization and administration of 
the great International Exhibition of 1876. In 
this article General Walker discusses the follow- 
ing interesting particulars: I.—The arrival of the 
exhibits, their bulk and weight, and the success- 
ful means of transportation and delivery. The 
defects in the customs service, and the responsi- 
bility thereof. I1.—The Acts of Congress con- 
stituting the authorities of the Exhibition. .III. 
—The difficulty in harmonizing the Centennial 
Commission and the Board of Finance, and the 
surprising efficiency of the management after a 
compromise had been effected. IV.—The plans 
and construction of the Exhibition buildings, and 
the proportion of the general expenses borne by 
different States and individuals, V.—The police 
administration on the grounds, the method and 
price of admission, and the average attendance 
during the months of exhibitic n, tc gether with the 
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passenger transportation on rajlroads. VI.—The 
foreign aspects of the Exhibition, and the attitude 
of foreign countries with res to it. VII—The 
explanation of the system of awards, the views of 
the judges thereon, how it came te be adopted 
and what were its results. Address, A. S, Barnes 
& Co., 111 & 113 William street, New York. 

—Professor Whitney’s “ Essentials of English 
Grammar” is adopted in the Normal Depart- 
ment of the Ohio Wesleyan University. We learn 
that itis giving the highest satisfaction, and is a 
very great favorite among the students. Its 
strong points are these: It discards a vast amount 
of wearisome routine, and retains only that which 
is “essential.” With such a book, grammar- 
learning ceases to be a dry.as-dust burden, and 
becomes a real delight. Only seven parts of 
speech, and only three modes—(good-bye, poten- 
tial)—how a muddy, misty matter begins to clear 
up and get charming ! 

—The Works of Canova are the admiration 
and the study of artists, and their publication in 
a form which will reproduce their strength of 
charccter, their beauty and symmetry of outline, 
and the perfection of finish, will be welcomed by 
all lovers of Art, Although it is only a half-cen- 
tury since the death of the great Italian sculptor, 
his works have become classic. His genius was 
remarkably displayed even at 9 years of age, when 
his first efforts attracted the attention of Giovanni 
Falieri, a Venetian senator. He gave him the 
means of an education, and his wonderful powers 
of imagination enabled him to produce his great 
statue in marble of “Apollo crowning himself 
with laurel,” before he was 25 years of age. His 
groups of Cupid and Psyche standing, and Venus 
and Adonis, the most celebrated of his works, 
were wrought before he was 40 years old. In 
1799 he devoted himself to Painting, and the most 
noted of his pictures is his “‘ Descent from the 
Cross.” His masterwork of monumental produc- 
tions is the monument of Christiana, arch-duchess 
of Austria, a work which he executed with his 
Venus Victrix in 1805. His genius continued to 
bring forth remarkable products with the chisel 
and the brush even in his later years, and the mon- 
ument which he had prepared for Titian was dedi- 
cated to his own memory in the Church de Frari 
of Venice, in 1827. 

It is one of the wonders of the age, that the 
heliotype process of printing reproduces with 
wonderful accuracy the photographs of works of 
Art, and we are indebted to J. R. Osgood & Co., 
of Boston, for the publication of the works of 
this great master in a form which will place them 
in the hands of our schools and teachers, 

Canova’s works will be issued in twenty-five 
numbers, one to appear each month. Each num- 
ber will contain 6 or 7 plates, and will cost only 
one dollar. The entire work will contain over 
160 plates of these masterpieces, and while few 
can possess the originals, there is scarcely a 
teacher in New England but can afford to possess 
these fac similes of the suberb engravings made by 
the first Italian artists. The ook is sold exclu- 
sively by subscription; and N. S. Wakefield, 
Esq., has the agency for Boston and vicinity. 

—Thompson, Brown & Co. announce the 
speedy publication of an Elementary Geometry, 
Plane, Solid, and Spherical, “ University Edition,” 
with numerous Exercises, illustrative of the prin- 
ciples of each book, by W. F. Bradbury, Hopkins 
Master in the Cambridge High School, author of 
an Elementary Algebra, Elementary Geometry 
and Trigonometry, &c. This work is designed 


for Colleges, and for Academies and High Schools 
of the higher grate, It will contain some orig- 
inal features of great practical value, and will, it 
is believed, have the latest and most approved 
presentation of the subject found in any work 
published, 


—The May number of the Magazine of Ameri- 
can Histery (A. S. Barnes & Co.) presents its 
readers a table of contents of unusual interest and 
increased variety. The leader is a brilliant de- 
scription of the Battle of Saratoga, frcm the pen 
of the gifted lady, Ellen Hardin Walworth. The 
Narrative of the Prince de Broglie is centinued, 

contains an interesting sketch of his inter- 
course with General Washington, and the person- 
al habits of the great chief. The Diary of} Major 
Beatty gives us the beginning of Kentucky. To 
these is added a quaint account of O’Reilly’s Ex- 
pedition from Havana against New Orleans in 
1769, to quell the revolt of the French inhabit- 
ants. The editor supplies. among the reprints, a 
translation of a chapter on Norumbega, the Mytl.- 


ical land of Maine romance. The nutes and que- 
ries are yaried, full, and interesting. 


Publisher's Notes. 


A Summer ScHoo of Elocution, Industrial 
Drawing, and Natural Sciences, for teachers and 
others, will be held at West Chester State Nor- 
mal School, Pa. We notice the names of the fol- 
iowing distinguished persons announced as the 
faculty, and only the highest success attends such 
workmen: Mark Bailey, M.A., of Yale College, 
Reading and Elocution ; Chas. M. Carter, of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, Indastrial 
Drawing; Mark W. Harrington, M.A., F.LS., 
of the University of Michigan, Zodlogy and Bot- 
any; Victor C. Vaughan, M.S., of the University 
of Michigan, Geology and Physiological Chem- 
istry ; Geo. G, Groff, B.E., of Lewisburg Univer- 
sity, Pa. Mineralogy. 


For the convenience of his patrons, R. W. 
Shoppell, of New York, has arranged for a perma- 
nent headquarters for a full set of his classified 
proof-books, with office of Mr. Chas. H. Wise, 
Agent Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 5 State 
street, Boston, where they can be seen at any 
time. Vol. L. (mostly juvenile subjects) is already 
there. Other volumes and classifications will fo'. 
low, about one every week or two, as completed. 


Manacers of Educational Institutions will find 
it for their interest to apply to T. Cotesworth 
Pinckney, agent for schools and teachers, who 
has the best possible facilitles for supplying 
schools of all gradcs with the most experienced 
teachers. He has associated with him, in charge 
of the Bureau of Supply, one of the most thor- 
oughly-informed ladies in America, who will take 
pleasure in furnishing teachers with just the in- 
formation they need in securing positions adapted 
to their wants. Mr. Pinckney has also supplies 
of all kinds for schools of the latest and most ap- 
proved character. His address is 30 Union 
Square, New York. Send for circulars and 
School Gazette. 


Tue application of electricity as a curative 
agent has received the careful attention of our 
most learned professors, and it is universally con- 
ceded that, in order to receive the most benefit, it 
is necessary that the body should be supplied with 
a continuous current. One of the great discov- 
eries of modern science is Paoli’s Eiectro- Voltaic 
Chain Belt, which claims to supply the body with 
a contiouous current, thereby reinvigorating the 
entire system. The Belt is recommended by emi- 


nent physicians, and can be worn with perfect 
ease and comfort. 


Menze_y & KimBERLY, of Troy, have a na- 
tional reputation as bell makers, and their tongues 
are everywhere vocal with praise. Some five 
years since, a 2000-pound bell was placed in the 
High School in Worcester, and an expert who 
has been in that city during the past week on 
business connected with the fire-alarm, pro- 
nounces the high-school bell the finest he ever 
heard 


Joun Cuurcu & Co. announce that, for the 
convenience of customers and themselves, they 
have opened an office at 805 Broadway, New 
York, under the charge and personal superintend- 
ence of Mr. Henry A. Sumner, where a full stock 
of Music Books will be kept. All orders ad- 
dressed to J. Church & Co., 805 Broadway, New 
York, will be promptly filled. 


THE Spring Term of the celebrated “ National 
School of Oratory,” 1418 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, opens on Monday, April 23. This insti- 
tution is widely known, and is doing a noble 
work. We saw evidences of prosperity, during a 
recent visit, that was complimentary to its able 
management. 


Tue Nat. Pvp. Co., of of Philadelphia, want just 
such agents as unemployed teachers make, to sell 
their popular History of the Centennial Exhibition, 
The book is one that is wanted in every American 
family. They pay the highest commission for 
service, 


It isa pity that Maynayd & Noyes’ Ink was 
not made and used when the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed. The signatures, now 
nearly obliterated, would have been fresh in 1877. 


We invite our readers to the advertisement of 


Thaddeus Davids & Co.’s Writing Inks and 
Fluids, They have stood the test of time, being 
first made in 1824. Samples of the writing with 
this ink, done more than half a century ago, is as 


use, this ink is unsurpassed. 


Tue New York Agency of Macmilian & Co., 
the eminent English publishers, will remove May 
1, to 22 Bond street. 


The Universal School Record 


ERASABLE RECITATION CARD. 


These Cards may be used equally well as any form of 
School Record. "For full descri oe of the above, 
including names of firms, and South, torins the 
for sale, send your ress circular, /ree. 

For 12 specimen pages of the Record, sample copy 
Recitation Card, and two hundred and fifty 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION, 


new and suitable for common-school 
or eight 3-cent stamps, Address WM. 
112 Ash Street School, Manchester, N. HA. 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &e. 


The Naturalists’ panes i, ke been established at 3725 
Lancaster Avenue, Philad-Iphia, for the purpose 
of giving collectors of objects of NATURAL HISTORY 
au opportunity of buying, selling, or exchanging their du- 

s or collections, Specimens sent to any part of the 
world by mail. An illustrated Monthly Rulletin of eight 
sent 
received the highest award given to ony 09 one at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, and the only award and meda! 
given to any American for *‘ Collections of Minerals.” 

My CaTacocue of 50 pages is distributed 
free to all to others, on receipt of ten cents. 
is mt os ty ustrated, and the engraver and printer charged 

before a copy was struck off. By means of 
the table of s species and eaceppeoying tables, most s 

may be verifi The Price List is an excelent chec ck list, 
containing the names of all the species and the more poet 
varieties, arranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
number, The species number indicates the place of any 
mineral in the table of species; after it will be found the 
species name, composition, streak or luster, cleavage or frac- 
ture, hardness, spec:fic gravity, fusibility, and crystallization. 
¢ increase of my business has compelled me _ 
rent store No. 3727, — a it entirely for Birds, Mamm “— 


in the country, and can 


38 tons, wa worth, of Minerals on 
worth sold since the 17th day of 
the first box was put into my establishment. Nov. 
13th my cash sales were over $1,500, and my cash receipts 
over $1,200. 


Amateurs, Professors, Physi- 

cians, and other Professional Men. 
The collections of 100 =o all 1 incipal species and 
all grand subdivisions in Dana and ois wired 
alogy: every Crystalline System; all the princi Ores, and 
every known element. collections are labeled with a 

label that can only be removed by soaking. The 
Is of the $5.00 and higher priced = ye give Dana’s 
species number, the name, locality, and in most cases the 
com ion of the Mineral. = 
collections accom strated 
panied by my Catalogue 

25 Fe 100 


Crystals & Fragments, 2.00|$ 3.00 
patent's er, 6.00} §.00| 10.00) 25 00 


or Acad. tae, 25 00] 50 100.00 
of inches, Shelf spec.,| 50.00] 150 300.00 
Send for the Bulletin, stating where you saw this advt. 
A. E. FOOTE, M.D., 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
Fellow of the Am. Assoc. for the Advancement of Science ; 
Life Member of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 


Scie and of the Am. Museum of Natural Hist 
Central Park, New York. 108 1 


BUCKEVE BELL 
Established in 


2 St, Cincinnatl. 
NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


Only machine 


sonata and in the world 
prod wit 
M “ ension an 
Results. Stitch 


Indicator. 


Trade Mark in base of every machine. 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond 8t.) 658 Broadway, New York, 
Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


distinct as that done today. For school room|, 


Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, 
and Evenness of Point, In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS! 


Varieties suitable to every style of writing. 
For sale by the Trade generally. A Sample 
Card, containing one each of the 15 Numbers, 
by mail, on receipt of 25 Cents. 

IVISON BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00,, 
15m 138 & 140 Grand St,, New York. 


FALCON PEN 


Miner-| _ 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 
No. 6, 


Everybody’s Favorite. 


Any Chair or Settee bearing my 
stamp is warranted; and if it fails 
in any part, by fair usage, the price 
will be refunded or another fur- 
nished free. 

These are, on 
the whole, the 
most comfortable 
of seats. 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 


Fine toned,1ow priced, fully warranted, Catalogues 
full particulara, pri eo, ae sent free. 


LYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St. , Cincinnati, o 


AGE, &e. 


Known. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Ot the Old Standard Quality. 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
q1 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOEK, Sole Agent. ' 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


CL 


Sole Agent in Boston for the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


N£W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Moubchrome Pictures. 
Fancy sketches, and true representations from nature, 
made to order; the fancy ee half the price of the true 
local pictures. "Address HARRIET WARE. STILLMAN 
Wesrercy, R. t 


JAPANESE | Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
anted the best and cheapest Eraser in 
the market. Warranted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 

cents. Send for Price List. JOHN D 


paid for 20 3 
EMACK, Manftr., 114 William St., Mew York.” 107 tf 


8, RITCHIE & SONS, 


Philosophical Instruments & 


fer the | illustration of the P Scienc 


lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRI 


Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
all sections ef the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as spepeenaated in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and fi 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
be sent gratis on application. This cata- 


particularly to meet the requirements of 
Lome, Gongs includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been assist in the 


including our Boston School S8 ed f 
the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Brats, 
ratus, [llustrated, sent 1§ Cts. 
of Far 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been a 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupo.rx 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of — 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 
[When writing, please mention this journal.) 79 2 
AT THE 


United States Centennial. Exposition, 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 


RECEIVED THE 


Medal of Honor, and 
Certificate of Distinction, 


ON 
GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


Volume of Tone, 
Good Construction, 
Excellence of — 


Our Upright Pianos were the Only Ones, out 
of over Forty Competitors, that recetved Speci 
‘ention and Honors at the Centennial Exhibs- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


FIFTY-SEVEN PREMIUMS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


CHALK, WEHIL, 


OG Prices reduced to suit the times. Old Pianos taken - 
in exchange, and Pianos sold on Instalments and rented. 


3” Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 484 Washington Street, 
Nearly Opposite Temple Place, 


16 1 
For ey Street. 


109 i BOSTON, 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ublishers. 
OHN ALLYN, 80 Franklin St., Boston.| ENRY HOYT, 


LATIN PROSE through English Idiom ; Rules and 
ises on Latin Prose Composition, By E. A. Abbott. 
Eadited Dr. by E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 
Pennell’s History of Rome, 7s cts. 
Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts, 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 
NDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOO 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 
Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F, CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 


23 Franklin Street. 2 


UTHORS’ PUB, CO., 27 Bond St., 
To be issued Age 16: NEW YORK. 
WOMEN’S SECRETS; or, How to be Beautiful. 
Louise Capsadell. Ninth edition, enl Cloth ex., 
ink, gold, and Photogra 12mo, 7&c.; Paper, 25c. 
REV. GREEN WILLINGWOOD ; or, Life Amon, 
the Clergy. By Rev. Robert Fisher. :2mo, 266 pp, full 
gilt, beveled edges, @4.25. (April asst ) 
dn Fress—First Announcements): 
IS GUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE? By E. H. 
Watson (of Boston). 12m0, cloth ex, ink and gold, 436 pp. 


M. H. BONER & CO., Agis., 


1102 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


THE MUSIC READER. 


By Dr. L. MEIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00 ; $9.00 per doz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who have used 
it) to all students of Vocal Music desiring to become good 
music readers,—also to the ion as being eminently 
calculated for the use of Sei Classes, and private in- 
struction. Published and for sale as above. 109 


BRADLEY and CO., 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Manufacturers and Publishers of PRACTICAL BOOKS 
AND MATERIAL for the KINDERGARTEN and 
OBJECT- TEACHING, in Homes and Schools. Also 
Instructive Games and Home Amusements. (Complete 
Catalogues in any branch sént on application. 


HIGHEST PREMIUM awarpep at 
For KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 106 tf 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,—for the use of 


Colieges and Academies, J. Wurrs, A.M, 
demi 8vo. Third edition, 


Numerous illustrations. 


By 


A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON. 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry FLanpers, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, $1.75. 

_ “No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importance to the citizens of the United States ¢ of an accurate 

Camintan of the theory and practical character of the Federal 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAPFELFINGER, 
114 624, 626, 628 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


(COLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
will mail to Teachers, upon receipt of the prices named : 
Lovell's United States Speaker. 

Elocution for Colleges and Schools. 

Lovell’s New Schoo 

Trevi rged, 
Northend’s Little Speaker. ra 
He Poetry, and Dialogues for Primary Classes. 
ses for i 2mo. 
One Hundred and Twenty Selections for Schools. 


8 New American Speaker. 
ratorical and Dramatical Pieces, Soliloquies and 
for Schools and Colleges. “by 

ACHO. §52 pages, large 1.75 


FE P. DUTTON & CO., 


713 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Have just ready, 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
or 
Stecimen copies will be sent, on of 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


LOUIS, MO. 
ROHRER'S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Commen Le: tures $1.00. Key $2.00 


Special terms for introdveticp. 414 22 


No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Sunday Schools supplied with every help. 
Teachers’ Bibles, English and American, all 
prices from #1.50 to 815.00. 
Teachers’ Reward Cards, |!luminated, English and 
American, very low. 
Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Pstovner and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 


BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington Street, Boston, 


Th ri Yard Club of ham, 

Farm- ub of Jot 

Student-Life at Harvard, 

The Story of Our Country, «-§0 

In the Sky-Garden, . + 2.00 
A charming book for Teachers to read to scholars. 

Marvard Book-Rack. + 1,00 

For every Teacher’s table. 

The Portable Book Case. Send for circular. 106 


LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


"PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
“BABY LAND” 


For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
free on application to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 
STUDIES in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History. By A. M. Farrpairn. Subjects: The Idea 
of God — its Genesis and Development ; ‘Theism and Sci- 
entific Speculation; The Belief in Immortality; The Place 
of the Hindoo Rysapens and Semitic Races in History, etc 
1 vol , crown 8vo, cloth. $r.75. 
RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES. By W. R. S. Ratston, 
M.A. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 107 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Outlines of Bible History. By John F. Hu 
Four Maps. Flexible cloth, 


D.D. 
Outlines of Christian Evidences. By Jose : 
Alden, D.D., LL.D. Flexible cloth. 1:2mo....... 2 
Outlines of Church History. By J. F. Hurst, 
utlines on Teaching. By Joseph Alden, D.D. 
L.D., Flexible cloth. 1amo. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Norse Paper. good quality, 1 per ream. 
105 2z 138% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


RTER & COATES, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


Plea for Art in the House. By W. J. Loftie. $1.00 
House Decoration, By Rhoda and Agnes Garrett. 1.60 


“40 


Martinean’s History of Eng. 4 1amo, 4-00 
Dickens’ Complete Works. 14 vols., cloth. 1400 
Thompson’s Social Sci. and Nat. Economy. 1.50 


N TIBBALS and SON, 
. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


Have: 1. Theology, the largest assortment in New 
York. 2. An immense stock of Sunday School Books, 
from all the publishers. 3. School and College Books, 
new and second-hand, sometimes at a great bargain. 4 
Stationery of all kinds. 5. Books sold only by 
Agents. A complete cyclopadia of Moody's Best 
Thoughts, Anecdotes, Illustrations, Sermons, 
and Addresses, and other Books. Send for particulars. 


if BEST BOOKS. 


Particular attention given to supplying Librar ies. 
Sat as to best Editions, latest Authorities, &c., 
Inqu IPIES cheerfully answered. Enclose stamp to pay 
return postage. 


possage Willard Small, Bookseller, 


41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geographies. 
Readers, History, and Grammars. 
raleeve’s n 
ees & Browne’s English Literature. 


DeVere's French Se 


STRAND, 
D. var & 27 Warren Sts.. New York. 


eee 5.00 

Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysia« 
‘g Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 


Pynchon’s 
Prescott’ Analysis ‘ 
Eliot & Storer’s ualitative Analyrts.---- 
McCulloch's Mec nical Theory of Heat, 


Full list of Publications sent on application, 104 2% 


Publishers. 


IDDLETON’S 
Editions of Standard Works. 
By Unabri 

Best edit allam; 10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, . 
The Middle Ages. 3 vols. 
The Literature of Europe. 3 vols. ........- 
Constitutional History of England. 3; vols. 525 


May's Constitut’l “ 2 3-50 
(May is a continuation of Hallam,—down to 1860.) 

For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. J. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., New Yorx. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Schoo. anp Text-Booxs 


Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 


WORTHINGTON, 
. 750 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm./ Cloth $1 50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor, Lond. Daily Telegraph. 1L., cloth: 1.75 
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Drees sla aud its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 

. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 


For Clergymen and Students. 


BAGSTER'S COMPLETE EDITION OF GESE- 
NIUS’ HEBREW AND CHALDEE LEXICON, 
In large, clear, and perfect type. Translated and edited, 
with additions and corrections, by S. P. Trecettas, LL D. 
With a Comparative Table of Ancient Alphabets, and a com- 
plete English Index to all the Words, so arranged that any 
may be a/ once found in either language. In this edi- 
tion great care has been taken to guard the student from Ne- 
ologian tendencies by suitable remarks whenever needed. 
Smal 4to, half bound, $7.00. 
ALSO 
THE ANALYTICAL GREEK LEXICON TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


In which, by an alphabetical arrangement, is found every 
word in the Greek text, in every form in which it appears, 
—that is to say, every concurrent person, number, tense, or 
mood of verbs, every case and number of nouns, pronouns, 
etc., is placed in its alphabetical order, fully explained by a 
careful grammatical analysis and referred to its root; so that 
no uncertainty as to the grammati structure of any word 
can perplex the beginner, but, assured of the precise gram- 
matical force of any word he may desire to interpret, he is 
able immediately to apply his knowledge of the English 
meaning of the root, with pera: and satisfaction. Witha 
Grammatical Analysis of each Word, and Lexicographical 
Illustration of the Meani A complete series of Para- 
digms, with Grammatical Explanations. One vol., small 
4to, bound, $6.50. 

Sample shéets mailed to any address. 

Published And for sale by 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New York. 
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To supply a demand from our best Pri Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to the First Reader, t Monthly 
Reader, beautitully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled es, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. ‘Terms: 50 cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample fora 3c. stamp. 

L. SHOREY, 


Address JOHN 
mil 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 
IF YOU INTEND TO BUILD. 


Send stamp for our new Illustrated Catalogue of Books on 
Architecture and Drawing, Drawing Materials, &c. A. 7. 
BICKNELL & CO, Publishers, 27 Warren St, N.Y. 


ART POTTERY, 


Probably the most accient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
** Potter's wheel,” on which Earthen Ware is constructed, 
was in use far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art. The graceful forms of productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the uction of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amahorn, ipods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 

We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 

ive free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
lasses and ornamented to order. 
Decorators’ Materials furni 
J.8S. LOCKE & CO., 
23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Baverty Pottery. 106 (3) 


BOUND VOLUMES 


N.E. Journal of Education 


Vols. If. and IV. in One Book. 
Price $4.50, at our Office. 

Publisher N. 

16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


Four. of £ducation, 


Damples worth $5 
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‘Portland, Maine, 


PETTER, 
& GALPIN, 


Publishers. 


STUDIES IN DESIGN. 

For Manufacturers, Architects, Builders, Designers, 
House-Decorators, etc. By Curistopuss Dresser, 
Ph.D., F.L.S., F.E.B.S., etc. Consisting of sixty orig- 
inal designs, elaborately produced in colors, and in gold 
and colors. With descriptive letter-press, and twenty 
chapters on Principles of Designing. In handsome cloth 
binding. Folio, $27 50. 


PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE DESIGN. 
By CurtistopHer Dresser, Ph.D. Illustrated with 
two colored plates and numerous designs and diagrams. 
Extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, $3. 50. 


SKETCHING from Nature, in Water-Colors. 
Py Aaron Pantey, author of “ English School of 
Painting in Water-Colors,” etc. With illustrations in 
Chromo-Lithography after Original Water-Color Draw- 

_ ings. Super-royal 4to, cloth, $7. 50. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 

By F. Epwarp Hume, F.L.S, F.S.A., author o 
* Plants: their Natural Growth and Ornamental Treat- 
ment,”’ *‘ Free-hand Ornament,” etc. With thirty-two 
plates. Royal 4to, cloth, $12.00. 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 
By R. P. Larrcu. With twenty-four colored plates and 
full Instructions to the Pupil as to the manner of Mixing 
and Applying the Colors. Cloth, $2 50. 


SEPIA PAINTING, A COURSE OF. 
With twenty-four plates from designs by R. P. Laitcn, 
The letter-press to each contains full Instructions to the 
Learner, and the plates show the progress of the work 
through the different stages. Ob. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


NEUTRAL TINT, A Course of Paintings in. 
With twenty. four plates from designs by R. P. Larrcn. 
The letter-press to each plate contains full Instructions 
to the Learner, and the plates show the progress of the 
work through its different stages. Ob. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


DRAWING-BOOK, Cassell’s Freehand. 
Including Shipping, Landscape, Animals, Flowers, etc. 
With Blank Space for Copying. Cloth, $1.50. 


DRAWING-BOOK, Cassell’s Practical. 
Geometrical, Mechanical, and Ornamental. With 
Blank Space for Copyitig. Cloth, $1.25. 


Mailed Postpaid on receipt of Price. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
590 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


F NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 


NO, 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of 85,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years......-... 6,009.15 


Amount of Policy and additions $11,099.15 
31 Premiums paid, at $175.50 each, $3,580.50 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

com: imterest... 
The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was $155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


91,304.52 


| 
PUBLISH | | 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


i Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 

* $49 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Prices Reduced. 

D. APPLETON & CO. having materially reduced 

the prices of ali their Educational Publications, will 


NEW LIST OF PRICES 
FREE 


All persons interested in education are invited to call on 


os address 
M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Srezet, BOSTON. 


A S$. BARNES & CO., 
° Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Cunguising over quo Volumes 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional 


books for Teachers. 
The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
Sample free 


$1.00 per annum. free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTI VE CATALOGUE. 
WAREHOUSE, 


311 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Cut & MAYNARD, New York. 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
ABRAM BROWN, T.T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe’s Readers and 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep tus 
or Merit at THe Viswnwa Exposition OF 1873. 


This was the hi een ne Neo 
Geographies, exce} 
“ise report of U. Commi 


sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 
Liberal terms for introduction, and 
JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agent, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St, BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., 56 33 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Address for New-England States: 
G. WHITTEMORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books ; 


Arithmetics, 

full Common School course in two boeks.) 
Otnsy's Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson's Spellers. 

Colton’s New les. 

Shaw’s English Literature, 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 

Hooker's New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Baven's and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 

Keetel's French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
11422 


41 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Series 


Harveys Graded School Readers and Primary Speller. 


HARVEY'S READERS are emphatically endorsed by all Teachers using them 
as the best for attracting the keenest interest of pupils : for cultivating a refined 
literary taste: and for producing really good results in reading. 


‘Harvey's Readers show the progress of 
the teaching art.” 

Harvey's Readers are fresh and original, 
both in conception and execution. No other 
school-books have met with such a unanimous and 
hearty endorsement of the teaching profession. 

Harvey’s Readers aid the Teacher by an 
abundance of practical suggestions. 

Harvey's Readers form a cheap, compact, 
and skillfully-graded series. 


The selections of Harvey's Readers will con- 
duce to the formation of a high standard of liter. 
ary taste ; they are pure in sentiment and elevating 
in moral tone. 

Harvey's Readers are taking the lead in the 
present advancing stage of educational work. 


There is no good reading without good articu- 


Harvey's Readers cannot be excelled in all 


True pictures should be ranked among the 
highest instruments of modern education. The 
illustrations in Harvey’s Readers are real works 
of art both in design and execution. 


“ With Harvey's Readers pupils can learn 
twice 9s easily and twice as much as by the old 
system.” 

Harvey's Readers embody what is now gener- 
ally admitted to be the most efficient means of se- 
curing correct pronunciation,—the use of a simple, 
consistent, and familar system of diacritical marks. | ‘ 

The selections in Harvey's Readers are the 


purest, and for children the most interesting, that 
our literature affords, 


perp a Reading is impossible to the pupil 
who has taught upon the plan of Harvey’s 
Readers. 

The grading of Haryey’s Readers is perfect. 
Not only the different books, but the lessons of 
each book, are carefully graded. Each lesson is 


that makes a school-book efficient and attractive, 


adapted to its particular place. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT, 


28 Bond Street, New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


No. 3 School St., Boston. 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
Publishers of 
GREENLEAF’S New Mathematical 
PARKER'S Exercises in 
and other new and popular Txxt-Booxs. 


For circulars and information, call u 
Publishers, 36 Bromfi 

or ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


or address the 
st Boston, 
‘Yor 2z 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney’s Essentials of E nglish Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek er. 
Goodwin's Anabasis (April 
Geometry, by G. A. hfe eter ad 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” 

Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addiso 
Allen & Greenough’'s Latin Course. Com 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers 
Mason's Music, Trigonometry. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Primer. 2. Language Lessons. 
gp 4. Progressive Grammar. 


School 

The aggregat a popvlation of the places in which Prof. 
raining is now in successful 
use, is MORE THAN SIX MILLIONS. 

In the State of Massachusetts aloue, the cities and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harfer’s Lan- 
guage Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. These books have thus 
achieved a success unparalleled in the history of text-books. 


&c. 
ete. 
76). 


For terms, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
ar ‘or New E 
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ENRY HOLT & CO. | 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


. Freeman’s Historical Course. 

Vol, I. SKETCH. New ed., with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 

Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 

Each volume a candid, philosophical narrative. 

Send for Catalogue. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American Mechanical 
The American Naturalist (monthly). 

The Wild-Flowers of America (guarterly). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers. 


ISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & co., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 


For New-England States address 
GEO. H. DAMON, 


66 82 Cornhill, Boston. 


[= & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Doreear, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1amo, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who is the 
of a Porte Lumiere, M 


for making temporary apparat 
<— the price of the book. — wx 


A portion of the work has already appeared in the V. &. 


f Education. 
Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 22 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology. ...$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
Astor 


04 Place, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 | The 


TER, AINSWORTH and Co. 

NEW 
Publishers of 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Books. 

Eaveom, D. & 8.’s Tracing and Short Ceurse, 
omew’s Drawing Books. 

Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 

Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 

Patterson's Complete Composition Books. 

Crosby's Greek ries. 

Hanson’s Latin Course. 

Magill’s French Course, 

Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics, 

Wilson’s Punctuation. 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of Sirotection, furnished 
on application. 


POTTER, pr & CO., 
Box 4374- ohn S 
Gen’! New-England A EW YOR 
A. S. MANSON, 32 St, Boston. 304 22 


PUTNAM’S. SONS, 
NEW YORK, 


G, PUTN 


Hart's Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols me 75c. to 614. 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), 1.50, 
Putnam's World’s Progress, 50. 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

Day's Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
L PRANG & CO., 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklia St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. Waiter Smitu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


RONG & CO. 


REMOVAL. 
The New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER; ARMSTRONG & CO., New York, 
Has been REMOVED to 
No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


AINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 


Just Publishd, 


THE SONC-SHEAF. 


A Collection of Vocal Music, 
Arranged in One, Two, Three, and Four Paris. 
And containing also, 


A Complete Elementary Course 
For Schools, Academies, and the Social Circle. 
Single Copies for Examination, 50 Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 
TAINTOR BROS, MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HOMPSON; BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IN PRESS, 


NEW UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY 


In Eaton & Bradbury's Math. Series. 


We shall publish, in April, an ELEMENTARY GE- 
Om Poe, and Spuericat, UN/VER- 
SITY EDITION, 
TRATIVE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF EACH BOOK, by 
Bury, Hopkins Master in the Cambridge High School. 
This work is designed for CotteGrs, and for ACADEMIES 
and Hicu Scuoous of the higher grade. It will contain 
some original features of great practical value, and will, it is 
believed, have the latest and most approved presentation of 
su found in any work. 
chers and others interested are invited to call and 
all the above work when published. 
It will be sent for examination on 
Removed from THOMPSON, BRO & CO., 
29 Cornhill, 3 Hawley St., Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 

Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 

47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 

Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers; 

Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs.; 
Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of 8.; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal H 


WITH NUMEROUS EXERCISES, ILLUS- 
. 


Seavey’s Goodrich’s of the 
Campbell's Concise H of History. U. 8. 
Edwards’ Outlines of Eee 

~ Correspondence solicited. 104 
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Greene’s New Grammars. | 
ot | | 
: 
| 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. | 
Geoodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. | = 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. H 
Coppeeo’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
t 
q | 
| 
P lation. Harvey's Readers are remarkably efii- M 
4 cient in securing this end. 
| 
Sent 


